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CHAPTER VIII. 


*“WueERE have you been, Julia?” 

“ Only at the school,” she faltered. 

“ Who was your companion home ?” 

“Oh, don’t be angry with me! 
Alfred.” 

“Alfred! His christian name ? 
patience too hard.” 

“Forgive me. I was not to blame this time, 
indeed! indeed! You frighten me. What will 
become of me? What have I done to be looked 
at so?” 

Mrs. Dodd groaned. “ Was that young co- 
quette I watched from my window the child I 
have reared? Wo face on earth is to be trusted 
after this? ‘What have you done’ indeed? 
Only risked your own mother’s esteem, and 
nearly broken her heart.” And with these words 
her own courage began to give way, and she sank 
into a chair with a deep sigh. 

At this Julia screamed, and threw herself on 
her knees beside her, and cried “Kill me! oh, 
pray kill me! but don’t drive me to despair with 
such cruel words and looks!” and fell to sobbing 
so wildly that Mrs. Dodd altered her tone with 
almost ludicrous rapidity. 

“There, do not terrify me with your impetuosity, 
after grieving me so. Be calm, child; let me see 
whether I cannot remedy your sad imprudence ; 
and, that I may, pray tell me the whole truth. 
How did this come about ?” 


It was 


You try my 


“ Now there was a foolish speech; as much as 
to say nobody could resist him.” 

“'W-wasn’t it? And n-no more they could. 
You have no idea how he makes love; he is very 
unladylike: keeps advancing, and never retreats, 
nor even st-ops. ‘ But I ask you to be my wife,’ 
said he. Oh, mamma, I trembled so. Why did 
I tremble? I don’t know. I made myself cold 
and haughty. ‘I should make no reply to such 
ridiculous questions; say that to mamma, if you 
dare !’ I said.” 

Mrs. Dodd bit her lip, and said, ‘“ Was there 
ever such simplicity ?” 

“Simple! Why that was my cunning. You 
are the only creature he is afraid of; so I thought 
to stop his mouth with you. But instead of that, 
my lord said calmly, ‘That was understood; he 
loved me too well to steal me from her to whom 
he was indebted for me.’ Oh, he has always an 
answer ready. And that makes him such a 
p-p-pest.” 

“Tt was an answer that did him credit.” 

“Dear mamma! now did it not? Then at 
parting he said he would come to-morrow, and 
ask you for my hand; but I must intercede with 
you first, or you would be sure to say ‘No.’ So 
I declined to interfere: ‘ w-w-what was it to me?’ 
I said. He begged and prayed me; ‘was it 
likely you would give him such a treasure as Me 
unless I stood his friend?’ (For the b-b-brazen 
Thing turns humble now and then.) And oh, 
mamma, he did so implore me to pity him, and 
kept saying no man ever loved as he loved me, 
and with his begging and praying me so passion- 





ately, oh so passionately, I felt something warm 
drop from his poor eyes on my hand. Oh! oh! 


In reply to this question, which she somewhat loh! oh! What could I do? And then, you 


mistook, Julia sobbed out, “‘ He met me c-coming | know, I wanted to get away from him. 


out of the school, and asked to s-see me home. 


So Tam 
afraid I did just say ‘ Yes,’ but only in a whisper. 


I said ‘ No thank you,’ because I th-thought of ; Mamma! my own, good, kind, darling mamma, 


your warning. 
walk with me, and keep saying he loved me. 
So, to stop him, I said “ M-m-much ob-liged, 
but I was b-busy and had no time to flirt.’ 
‘Nor have I the in-in-clination,’ said he. ‘That 
is not what others say of you,’ said I—you 
know what you t-told me, mamma—so at 
last he said d-did ever he ask any lady to be 
his wife? ‘I suppose not,’ said I, ‘or you 
would be p-p-private property by now instead of 
p-public.’” 





‘Oh yes!’ said he, and ould | have pity on him and on me!!! We love oxe 


another so.” 

A shower of tender tears gushed out in support 
of this appeal ; and in a moment she was caught 
up with Love’s mighty arms, and her head laid 
on her mother’s yearning bosom. No word was 
needed to reconcile these two. 

After a long silence, Mrs. Dodd said this would 
be a warning never to judge her sweet child from 
a distance again, or unheard, “And therefore,” 


said she, “let me hear from your own lips how 
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so serious an attachment could spring up; why, 


it is scarcely a month since you were first intro-- 


duced at that.ball.” 
“Mamma,” murmured Julia, hanging her head, 
“ youare. mistaken; we kneweach other before.” 
Mrs. Dodd looked all astonishment. ; 
“ Now I will make a clean breast of it,” said 
Julia, impetuously, addressing some invisible ob- 


stacle. “I tell you Iam sick of having. secrets: 


from my own mother.” And with this out it all 


came. 

She told the story of her heart better than I 
have; and, woman-like, dwelt on the depths of 
loyalty and delicate love she had read in Alfred’s 
moonlit face that night at Henley. She said no 
eloquence could have touched her like it. 
“Mamma, something said to me, ‘Ay, look at 
him well, for that is your husband; to be.’” She 
even tried to solve the mystery of her soi-disant 
sickness ; “I was disturbed by a feeling so new 
and so powerful,* but, above all, by having a 
secret from you; the first; the last.” 

“Well, darling, then why have a secret? 
Why not trust me, your friend as well as your 
mother ?” 

“Ah! why, indeed? I ama puzzle tomyself. 
I wanted you to know, and yet I could not tell 
you. I kept giving you hints, and hoped so you 
would take them, and make me speak out. But 
when I tried to tell you plump, something kept 
pull—pull—pulling me inside, and I couldn’t. 
Mark my words! some day it will turn out that 
I am neither more nor less than a fool.” 

Mrs. Dodd slighted this ingenious solution. 
She said, after a moment’s reflection, that the 
fault of this misunderstanding lay between the 
two. “I remember now I have had many hints ; 
my mind must surely have gone tosleep. Iwas 
a poor simple woman who thought her daughter 
was to be always a child. And you were very 
wrong to go and set a limit to your mother’s 
love: there is none—none whatever.” She 
added: “I must import a little prudence and 
respect for the. world’s opinion into this new 
connexion; but whoever you love shall find no 
enemy in me.” 

Next day, Alfred came to know his fate. He 
was received with ceremonious courtesy. At 
first he was a good deal embarrassed, but this 
was no sooner seen than it was relieved by Mrs. 
Dodd with tact and gentleness. When her turn 
came, she said, “Your papa? Of course you 
have communicated this step to him ?” 

Alfred looked a little confused, and said, 
“No: he left for London two days ago, as it 
happens.” 

“That is unfortunate,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
“Your best plan would be to write to him at 
once; I need hardly tell you that we shall enter 
no family without an invitation from its head.” 





* Perhaps even this faint attempt at self-analysis 
was due to the influence of Dr. Whateley. For, by 
nature, young ladies of this age seldom turn the eye 
inward, 





Alfred replied that he was well aware of that, 
and that he knew his father, and could answer 
for him. 

“No doubt,” said Mis. Dodd; “but, as a 
matter of reasonable form, L. prefer: he: should 
answer for himself.” 

Alfred. would: write by this post. “It is a 
mere form,” said he, “for my father has but one 
answer:to his-childten, ‘ Please yourselves.’ He 
sometimes adds, ‘and how much money shall 
you want ?” These are his two formule.” 

He then delivered a glowing eulogy on his 
father; and Mrs. Dodd, to whom: the boy’s 
character was now. a grave and anxious study, 
saw with no common satisfaction his cheek 
flush, and his eyes moisten, as he dwelt on the 
calm, sober, unvarying affection, and reasonable 
indulgence, he and his sister had met with all 
their lives from the best of parents. Returning 
to the topic of topics, he proposed an engage- 
ment. “I have aring.in my pocket,” said this 
brisk wooer, looking down. But this Mrs. Dodd 
thought premature and unnecessary. 

“ You are nearly of age,” said she, “and then 
you will be able to marry, if you are in the same 
mind.” But, upon. being. warmly pressed, she 
half conceded even this. ‘“ Well,” said she, 


“on receiving your father’s consent, you can | 


propose an engagement to Julia, and she shall 
use her own judgment. But, until then, you 
will not even mention such a thing to her. 
May I count on so much forbearance from you, 
sir?” 


“Dear Mrs. Dodd,” said Alfred, “of course 


| 
| 





you may. I should indeed be ungrateful if I 


could not wait a post for that. May-I write to 
my father here ?”’ added he, naively. 


Mrs. Dodd smiled, furnished him with writing | 


materials, and left him, with a polite excuse. 


“ Albion Villa, Sept. 29. 

“My dear Father,—You are too thorough a 
man of the world, and too well versed in human 
nature, to be surprised at hearing that I, so long 
invulnerable, have at last formed a devoted 
attachment to one whose beauty, goodness, and 
accomplishments I will not now enlarge upon; 
they are indescribable, and you will very soon 
see them and judge for yourself; the attach- 
ment, though short in weeks and months, has 
been a very long one in hopes, and fears, and 
devotion. I should have told you of it before 
you left, but in truth I had no idea I was so near 
the goal of all my earthly hopes; there were 
many difficulties, but these have just cleared 
away almost miraculously, and nothing now is 
wanting to my happiness but your consent. 
It would be affectation, or worse, in me to 


doubt that you will grant it. But in a matter | 


so delicate, I venture to ask you for some- 
thing more: the mother of my ever and only 
beloved Juliais a lady of high breeding and senti- 
ments, she will not let her daughter enter any 
family without a cordial invitation from its head. 
Indeed, she has just told meso, I ask, there- 
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fore, not your bare consent, of which I am sure, 
since my happiness: for life depends on it, but a 
consent so gracefully worded—and who can do 
this better than you?—as to gratify the just 
pride and sensibilities of the high-minded family 
about to confide its brightest ornament to my 


care. 

“My dear father, in the midst of felicity almost 
more than mortal, the thought has come that 
this letter is my first step towards leaving the 
paternal roof under which I have been.so happy 
all my life, thanks to you. I should indeed be 
unworthy of all your: goodness if this thought 
caused me no emotion. 

“Yet Ido but yield to Nature’s universal law. 
And, should I be master of my own destiny, I 
will not go far from you. I have been unjust to 
Barkington ; or rather I have echoed, without 
thought, Oxonian prejudices and affectation. 
On mature reflection, I know no better residence 
for a married man. 

“Do you remember about a yearago you men- 
tioned a Miss Lucy Fountain to us as ‘the most 
perfect gentlewoman you had ever met? Well, 
strange to say, it is that very lady’s daughter; 
and I think when you see her you will-say the 
breed has anything but declined, in spite of 
Horace and his ‘ damnosa quid non.’ Her brother 
is my dearest friend, and she is Jenny’s; so a 
more happy alliance for all parties was never 
projected. 

“Write to me by return, dear father, and be- 
lieve me 

* Ever your dutiful and grateful son, 
“ ALFRED HaRpIe.” 


As he concluded, Julia came in, and he insisted 
on her reading this masterpiece. She hesitated. 
Then he told her with juvenile severity that a 
good husband always shares his letters with his 


e. 

“His wife? Alfred!” and she coloured all 
over. “ Don’t call me names,” said she, turning it 
off, after her fashion. “I can’t bear it: it 
makes me tremble. With fury.” 

“This will never do, sweet one,” said Alfred, 
gravely. “You and I are to have no separate 
existence, now; you are to be I, and I am to be 
yon. Come!” 

“No; you read me so much of it, as is proper 
for me to hear. I shall not like it so well from 
your lips: but never mind.” 

When he came to read it, he appreciated the 
delicacy that had tempered her curiosity. He 
did not read it all to her, but nearly. 

“Tt isa beautiful letter,” said she; “a little 
pompouser than mamma and I write. ‘The 
Paternal Roof!!” Butallthat becomes you; you 
area scholar: and, dear Alfred, if I should sepa- 
rate you from your papa, I will never estrange 


curtsey, and fled to tell Mrs. Dodd the substance 
of “the sweet letter the dear high flown Thing 
had written.” 

By then he had folded and addressed it, 
she returned and brought her work; chavity 
children’s grey cloaks: her mother had cut them, 
and in the height of the fashion, to Jane Hardie’s 
dismay; and Julia was trimming, hemming, 
etcetering them. 

How demurely she bent her lovely head over 
her charitable work, while Alfred poured his tale 
into herears! How careful she was not to speak, 
when there was a chance of his speaking! How 
often she said one thing so as to express its 
opposite, a process for which she might have 
taken out a patent! How she and Alfred com- 
pared heart-notes, and their feelings at each 
stage of their passion. Their hearts put forth 
tendril after tendril, and so curled, and clung, 
round each other. 

In the afternoon of the second blissful day, 
Julia suddenly remembered that this was dull for 
her mother. To have such a thought was to fly to 
her; and she flew so swiftly that she caught Mrs. 
Dodd in tears, and trying adroitly and vainly to 
hide them. 

“What is the matter? 
have left you alone.” 

“ Do not think me so peevish, love! you have 
but surprised the natural regrets of a mother at 
the loss of her child.” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Julia, warmly, “and do 
you think all the marriage in the world can ever 
divide you and me, can make me lukewarm to my 
own sweet, darling, beautiful, blessed, angel, 
mother? Look at me, I am as much your Julia, 
as ever; and shall be while Llive. It’s a son 
who is a son only till he gets him a wife: but 
your daughter’s your daughter aLL—THE—Days 
—OF HER LIFE.” 

Divine power of native eloquence; with this 

trite distich you made hexameters tame; it 
gushed from that great young heart with a sweet 
infantine ardour, that even virtue can only pour 
when young, and youth when virtuous; and, at 
the words I have emphasised by the poor device 
of capitals, two lovely, supple arms were mina- 
ciously spread out like a soaring albatross’s 
wings, and then went all round the sad mother, 
and gathered every bit of her up to the generous 
young bosom. 
“T know it, I know it,” cried Mrs. Dodd, 
kissing her; “I shall never lose my daughter, 
while she breathes. But I am losing my child. 
You are turning to a woman, visibly; and you 
were such a happy child. Hence my migivings, 
and these weak tears; which you have dried with 
a word; see!” And she contrived to smile. 
“And now go down, dearest: he may be im- 
patient ; men’s love is so fiery.” 


I am a wretch. I 





you from him; oh, never, never. May I go for 
my work? for methinks, O most erudite, the 
‘maternal dame,’ on domestic cares intent, hath 


The next-day Mrs. Dodd took Julia apart and 
asked her whether there was an answer from Mr. 


| Hardie. Julia replied, from Alfred, that Jane 
confided to her offspring the recreation of your| had received a letter last night, and, to judge by *|' 
highness.” The gay creature dropt. him a/| the contents, Mr. Hardie must have left London 
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before Alfred’s letter got there. “He is gone to 
see poor Uncle Thomas.” 

“ Why do you call him ‘ poor?’ ” 

“Oh, he is not very clever; has not much 
mind, Alfred says, indeed, hardly any.” 

“You alarm me, Julia!” cried Mrs. Dodd, 
“what? madness in the family you propose to 
marry into ?” 

“Oh no, mamma,” said Julia, in a great hurry; 
“no madness ; only a little imbecility.” 

Mrs. Dodd’s lip curved at this Julian answer ; 
but just then her mind was more drawn to 
another topic. A serious doubt passed through 
her, whether, if Mr. Hardie did not write soon, 
she ought not to limit his son’s attendance on her 
daughter. “He follows her about like a little 
dog,” said she, half fretfully. 

Next day, by previous invitation, Dr. Sampson 
made Albion Villa his head-quarters. Darting 
in from London he found Alfred sitting very 
close to Julia over a book. 

“Tordsake!” cried he, “here’s ‘my puppy,’ 
and ‘m’ enthusiast,’ cheek by chowl.” Julia 
turned scarlet, and Alfred ejaculated so loudly, 
that Sampson inquired what on airth was the 
matter now ? 

“Oh, nothing; only here have I been jealous 
of my own shadow, and pestering her who ‘your 
puppy’ was; and she never would tell me. All 
I could get from her,” added he, turning suddenly 
from gratitude to revenge, “ was—that he was no 
greater a puppy than yourself, doctor.” 

“Oh, Alfred, no; I only said no vainer,” cried 
Julia in dismay. 

“Well, it is true,” said Sampson, contentedly, 
and proceeded to dissect himself just as he would 
astranger. “Tamavainman; aremarkably vain 
man. But then I’m a man of great mirit.” 

* All vain people are that,” suggested Alfred, 


ryly. 

“Who should no better than you, young 
Oxford? Y’ have got a hidache.” 

“No indeed.” , 

“Don’t tell lies now. Ye can’t deceive me; 
man, I’ve an eye like a hawk. And what’s that 
ye’re studying with her? Ovid, for a pound.” 

“No; medicine; a treatise on your favourite 
organ, the brain; by one Dr. Whateley.” 

“He is chafling you, doctor,” said Edward; 
“it is logic. He is coaching her; and then she 
will coach me.” 

* Then I forbid the chaff cutting young Pidant. 
Logic is an ill plaster to a sore head.” 

“ Oh, ‘the labour we delight in, physics pain.’ ” 

“ Jinnyus, Jinnyus ; 
Take care o’ your carkuss,” 


retorted the master of doggrel. ‘And that is a 
profounder remark than you seem to think, by 
your grinning, all of ye.” 

Julia settled the question by putting away the 
book. And she murmured to Alfred, “I wish 1 
could steal your poor dear headaches : you might 
give me half of them at least; you would, too, 
if you really loved me.” ; 





This sound remonstrance escaped criticism by 
being nearly inaudible, and by Mrs. Dodd enter- 
ing at the same moment, 

After the first greeting, Sampson asked her 
with merry arrogance, how his prescription had 
worked ? “ Is her sleep broken still, ma’am? Are 
her spirits up and down? Shall we have to go 
back t’ old Short and his black draught? How’s 
her mukis membrin? An her biliary ducks, an— 
she’s off like a flash.” 

P . And no wonder,” said Mrs. Dodd, reproach- 
ully. 

Thus splashed Sampson among the ducks : one 
of them did not reappear at all till dinner. Jane 
Hardie accompanied her brother by invitation. 
The general amity was diversified, and the mirth 
nowise lessened by constant passages of arms be- 
tween Messrs. Sampson and Alfred Hardie; these 
were characteristic, and a few dried specimens 
will be laid before the reader at a proper time. 

After tea came the first contretemps. Samp- 
son liked a game of cards: he could play, yet talk 
chronothermalism, as the fair can knit babies’ 
shoes and imbibe the poetasters of the day. 

Mrs. Dodd had asked Edward to bring a fresh 
pack. He was seen by his guardian angel to 
take them out of his pocket and undo them; 
presently Sampson, in his rapid way, clutched 
hold of them; and found a slip of paper curled 
round the ace of spades, with this written very 
clear in pencil, 


REMEMBER THY CREATOR IN THE DAYS OF 
THY YouTH! 


** What is this?” cried Sampson, and read it out 
aloud. Jane Hardie coloured, and so betrayed her- 
self. Her “word in season” had strayed. It 
was the young and comely Edward she wished to 
save from the diabolical literature, the painted 
perdition ; and not the uninteresting old sinner 
Sampson. He proceeded to justify her preference 
by remarking that “remember not to trump 
your partner’s best card, ladies,” would be more 
to the point. 

Everybody, except this hardened personage, 
was thoroughly uncomfortable. As for Alfred, his 
face betrayed a degree of youthful mortification 
little short of agony. Mrs. Dodd was profoundly 
disgusted, but, fortunately for the Hardies, 
caught sight of his burning cheeks and com- 
pressed lips. “Dr. Sampson,” said she, with 
cold dignity, “you will, I am sure, oblige me by 
making no more comments; sincerity is not 
always discreet; but it is always respectable: it is 
one of your own titles to esteem. I dare say,” 
added she with great sweetness, “ our resources 
are not so narrow that we need shock anybody’s 
prejudices, and, as it happens, I was just going 
to ask Julia to sing: open the piano, love, and 
try if you can persuade Miss Hardie to join you 
in a duet.” 

At this, Jane and Julia had an earnest conver- 
sation at the piano, and their words uttered, in a 
low voice, were covered by a contemporancous 
discussion between Sampson and Mrs. Dodd. 
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Jane. No, you must not 
ask me; I have foresworn 
these vanities. I have not 
opened my piano this two 
years. 

Julia, Oh, what a pity; 
music is so beautiful; and 
surely we can choose our 
songs, as easily as our 
words ; ah, how much more 
easily. 

Jane. Oh, I don't goso far 
as to call music wicked: but 
music in society is such a 
snare. At least I found it 
80; my playing was highly 
praised ; and that stirred up 
vanity: and so did my sing- 
ing, with which I had even 
more reason to be satisfied. 
Snares! snares! 

Julia. Goodness me! T 
don’t find them so. Now you 
mention it, gentlemen do 
praise one, but, dear me, 
they praise every lady, even 
when we have been sing- 
ing every other note out of 
tune. The little unmeaning 
compliments of society, can 
they catch anything so great 
as a soul? 

Jane. I pray daily not to 
be led into temptation, and 
shall I go into it of my own 
accord ? 

Julia. Not if you find it a 
temptation. At that rate I 
ought to decline. 

Jane. That doesn't follow. 
My conscience is not a law 
to yours. Besides, your 
mamma said “sing;” and 
& parent is not to be dis- 
obeyed upon a doubt. If 
papa were to insist on my 
going toa ball even, or read- 
ing a novel, I think I should 
obey; and lay the whole 
case before Him. 

Mrs. Dodd (from a dis- 
tance), Come, my dears, 
Doctor Sampson is getting 
so impatient for your song. 


Julia, thus pressed, sang one of those songs 
that come and go every season. 


Sampson. Hum! for all 
that, young ladies’ singing 
is a poor substitute for 
cards, and even for conver- 
sation. 

Mrs. Dodd. That depends 


upon the singer, I pre- 
sume, 
Sampson. Mai — dear — 


madam, they all sing alike ; 
just as they all write alike. 
T can hardly tell one fashion- 
able tune from another; 
and nobody can tell one 
word from another, when 
they cut out all the conso- 
nants. N’' listen me. This 
is what I heard sung by a 
lady last night : 


Ee un Da'ei u aa an 00. 
By 00 eeeeyee aa 
Vaullee, Vaullee, Vaullee, 
Vaullee, 

Vaullee om is igh eeaa 
An ellin in is ud. 

Mrs. Dodd. That sounds 
like gibberish. 

Sampson, It is gibberish ; 
but it’s Drydenish in artieu- 
lating mouths. It is: 


He sung Darius great and 
‘ood 


& 
By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And wiltering in his blood. 


Mrs. Dodd. I think you 
exaggerate. I will answer 
for Julia that she shall 
speak as distinctly to mu- 
gic as you do in conversa- 
tion 

Sampson, (All unconscious 
ofthe tap.) Time will show, 
madam. At prisent they 
seem to bein no hurry to 
spatter us with their word- 
jelly. Does some spark of 
pity linger in their marble 
bosms? or do they prefer 
inaudble chit-chat t’ inartic- 
late mewin ? 


She spoke the 


words clearly, and with such variety and intelli- 
gence, that Sampson recanted, and broke in upon 
the—“ very pretty” —“ how sweet”—and “ who 
is it by ?” of the others, by shouting, “very weak 
trash very cleanly sung. Now give us something 
worth the wear and tear of yourorgins. Im- 
mortal vairse widded t’ immortal sounds ; that is 
what I understand b’ asong.” 

Alfred whispered, “No, no, dearest, sing 
something suitable to you and me.” 

“ Out of the question. Then go further away, 
dear; I shall have more courage.” 

He obeyed, and she turned over two or three 
music-books; and finally sang from memory. She 
cultivated musical memory, having observed the 
contempt with which men of sense visit the sorry 
pretenders to music, who are tuneless and songless 
among the nightingales, and anywhere else away 
from their books. How will they manage to sing 
in heaven? Answer me that! 

The song Julia Dodd sang on this happy occa- 
sion, to meet the humble but heterogeneous views 
of Messrs. Sampson and Hardie, was a simple elo- 
quent Irish song, called Aileen aroon. Whose his- 


century it occurred to somebody to hymn a son of 
George the Third for his double merit in having 
been born, and going to a ball. People, who thus 
apply the fine arts in modern days, are seldom 
artists ; accordingly, this parasite could not in- 
vent a melody; so he coolly stole Aileen aroon, 
soiled it by inserting sordid and incongruous 
jerks into the refrain, and called the stolen and 
adulterated article Robin Adair. An artisan of 
the same kidney was soon found to write words 
down to the degraded ditty: and, so strong is 
Flunkeyism, and so weak is Criticism, in these 
islands, that the polluted tune actually super- 
seded the clean melody, and this sort of thing— 


Who was in uniform at the ball? 
Silly Billy. 
smothered the immortal lines. 

But Mrs. Dodd’s severe taste in music rejected 
those ignoble jerks, and her enthusiastic daughter 
having the option to hymn immortal Constancy 
or mortal Fat, decided thus: 


When like the early rose, 
Aileen aroon, 
Beauty in childhood glows, 
Aileen aroon, 
When like a diadem, ; 
Buds blush around the stem, 
Which is the fairest gem ? 
Aileen aroon. 


Is it the laughing eye ? 

Aileen aroon, 
Is it the timid sigh? 

Aileen aroon, 
Is it the tender tone, 
Soft as the stringed harp’s moan? 
No; it is Truth alone, 

Aileen aroon. 


I know a valley fair, 
Aileen aroon, 
I know a cottage there, 
Aileen aroon. 
Far in that valley's shade, 
I know a gentle maid, 
Flower of the hazel glade, 
Aileer aroon. 


Who in the song so sweet ? 
Aileen aroon, 
Who in the dance so fleet ? 
Aileen aroon. 
Dear are her charms to me, 
Dearer her laughter free, 
Dearest her constancy, 
Aileen aroon. 


Youth must with time decay, 
Aileen aroon, 
Beauty must fade away, 
Aileen aroon. 
Castles are sacked in war, 
Chieftaius are scattered far, 
Truth is a fixed star, 
Aileen arcon. 


The way the earnest singer sang these lines is 
beyond the conception of ordinary singers, public 
or private. Here one of nature’s orators spoke 
poetry to music with an eloquence as fervid and 





tory, by-the-by, was a curious one. Early in this 





delicate as ever rung in the Forum. She gave 
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each verse with the same just variety as if she 
had been reciting, and when she came to the last, 
where the thoughtrises abruptly, and is truly 
noble, she sang it with the sudden pathos, the 
weight, and the swelling majesty, of a truthful 
soul hymning truth with all its powers. 

All the hearers, even Sampson, were thrilled, 
astonished, spell-bound: so can one wave of im- 
mortal: music and immortal verse (alas! how 
seldom they meet!) heave the inner man when 
genius interprets. Judge, then, what it was to 
Alfred, to whom, with these great words and thril- 
ling tones of her rich, swelling, ringing voice, the 
darling of his own heart vowed constancy, while 
her inspired face beamed on him like an angel’s. 

Even Mrs. Dodd, though acquainted with the 
song, and with her daughter’s rare powers, gazed 
at her now with some surprise, as well as admira- 
tion, and kept a note Sarah had brought her, open, 
but unread, in her hand, unable to take her eyes 
from the inspired songstress. However, just 
before the song ended, she did just glance down, 
and saw it was signed Richard Hardie. On this 
her eye devoured it ; and in one moment she saw 
that the writer declined, politely but peremptorily, 
the proposed alliance between his son and her 
daughter. 

The mother looked up from this paper at that 
living radiance and incarnate melody in a sort of 
stupor: it seemed hardly possible to her that a 
provincial banker could refuse an alliance with a 
creature so peerless as that. But so it was; and 
despite herhabitual self-government, Mrs. Dodd’s 
white hand clenched the note till her nails dented 
it; and she reddened to the brow with anger and 
mortification. 

Julia, whom she had trained never to mono- 
polise attention in society, now left the piano in 
spite of remonstrance, and soon noticed her 
mother’s face; for from red it had become paler 
than usual. “Are you unwell, dear,” said she, 
sotto voce. \ 

“No, love.” 

Ts there anything the matter, then?” 

“Hush! We have guests: our first duty is to 
them.” With this Mrs. Dodd rose, and, endea- 
vouring not to look at her daughter at all, went 
round and drew each of her guests out in turn. 
It was the very heroism of courtesy; for their 
presence was torture to her. At last, to her 
infinite relief, they went, and she was left alone 
with her children. She sent the servants to bed, 
saying she would undress Miss Dodd: and ac- 
companied her to her room. There the first thing 
she did, was to lock the door ;. and the next was 
to turn round and look at her full. 

“T always thought you the most lovable child 
I ever saw; but I never admired you as I have 
to-night ; my noble, my beautiful daughter, who 
would grace the highest family in England. With 
this, Mrs. Dodd began to choke, and kissed Julia 
eagerly with the tears in her eyes, and drew her 
with tender defiance to her bosom. 

“My own mamma,” said Julia, softly, “ what 
has happened ?” 


‘Read that!” 





“My darling,” said Mrs. Dodd, trembling a 
little, “have you pride ? have you spirit ?” 
“T think I have.” 
“I hope so: for you will need them both. 
And she offered Mr. Hardie’s 
letter with averted head. é 





STRUOK BY LIGHTNING. 

Ir has been computed that England, before the 
introduction of improved lightning conductors, 
did not spend less than from seven thousand to 
ten thousand pounds annually during war, and 
about half that sum in times of peace, in repairing 
damage done to vessels, by lightning. In two 
hundred and twenty instanees, collated by Mr. 
Syow Harris, the number of sailors injured 
amounted to ninety killed, and about two hun- 
dred wounded. In one hundred and twenty in- 
stances selected, the value of masts and sails de- 
stroyed, scorched, and injured, was estimated at 
not less than one hundred thousand pounds. 
Between the years 1810 and 1818, thirty-five 
sail-of-the-line, thirteen frigates, and ten sloops, 
were sunk or damaged by this awful agency. 
In the same time, about six hundred sailors also 
lost their lives by the same means, or were se- 
riously burnt and disabled. 

The old lightning conductors used by ships 
were very insufficient ; they were ill applied, and 
of inadequate power. They consisted generally 
of smali wire ropes leading from the truck or 
pinnacle of the mast, along the rigging to the 
ship’s side, so as to lead the lightning into ihe 
sea. These ropes were thought safer and more 
economical than more permanent conductors. The 
result was, that they were often destroyed, and, 
in cases where the lightning struck low down or 
obliquely on the mast, were utterly useless. In 
other cases, these ropes were chafed through by 
the upper rigging. 

H.M.S. Hazard, supplied with these imperfect 
conductors, was.twice struck. In one case, her 
mast-head was -split, and the copper sheathing 
ripped off her side. In the other, parts of 
two masts were carried away. In another case, 
H.M.S. Bittern, the main-truck was shivered, 
the royal-mast splintered, and no less than eight 
sailors were disabled. 

In 1839, an Admiralty commission decided 
that these temporary conductors were utterly in- 
sufficient ; but it was not until many years later 
(thanks to the mighty Circumlocution Office, as 
usual !) that Mr. Snow Harris could obtain a hear- 
ing for the permanent conductor now used. His 
was to incorporate with the masts a double 
ine of copper plates of great electrical power, 
applied one over the other in alternating close 
joints, so as to yield to the movements of its 
wooden companion, and firmly embedded and 
grooved into it. These flexible metallic lines 
were finally connected with similar conductors 
fixed under the beams and in the body of the 
ship, and connected with all the great metallic 
masses employed in the framework of the ship’s 


hull, and, leading through that, to the outer ™ | 
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This conductor was thus made an integral por- 
tion of the ship, and guarded the vessel, at all 
hours and under all circumstances, without the 
necessity of any human —- 

Of course the boldness of this scheme, but still 
more (in our great Circumlocutional country) 
its novelty, led to a storm of opposition, and a 
pitiless cold drizzle of sneers. It was argued, 
with grave assurance, and the contemptuousness 
of assumed wisdom, that the copper would in- 
vite and accelerate the lightning ; that, from its 

osition, it would lead the fiery fluid chiefly to the 
body of thehull; that the frequent slant of the 
masts would often interfere with the line of con- 
duction, and: produce varied and infinite damage. 

To this, the clear-headed inventor calmly re- 

lied, that what we term lightning is nothing 

t the explosive form of action in some occult 

er in nature, exhibited when it has to force 
its;way through resisting matter. If you give 
this power a free pass through unresisting 
matter, you transform ‘the explosive, deadly, 
and mysterious power, into a current of quies- 
cent fluid, and so avoid all harmful results; and, 
finally, that in whatever position the masts 
slanted, the line of least resistance, and one lead- 
ing into the sea, was equally provided for. Twenty 
years’ experience have since proved that ships 
thas fitted, though struck by lightning in all 
latitudes and climates, have escaped unharmed. 
Ships have been literally bathed in fire, blinding 
and sulphurous, the crew have seen thunder- 
bolts- strike the masts and the deck, but the 
ship has escaped anhurt. 

‘Before the use of this excellent invention of 
Mr. Harris, shipwreck was not unfrequent] 
caused by lightning. In 1814, the Peacock 
ny guns) disappeared on the coast of 

rgia immediately after a severe thunder- 
storm; and in June, 1798, the Resistance 
(forty-four guns) was blown up by lightning in 
the Straits of Bianca. 

The following are some curious instances of 
narrow escape from the dreadful violence of this 
occult power, before the conductor was brought 
into use. The Barfleur (seventy-four guns) was 
struck, off Toulon, Oct. 21, 1813; the foremast 
was damaged all the way down, and the lightning 
even penetrated the gunner’s store-room, and the 
ante-room of the powder magazine. In another 
terrible instance, the Goliah (seventy-four guns) 


Indies ; her foremast was disabled, and her other 
two masts shivered to atoms; she had two men 
killed and thirteen wounded, and the explosion 
went down to the door of the magazine, and even 
split the bulkhead. In 1797, August 12, off Cape 
Correntes, the Thunderer (seventy-four guns) 
was struck, the mizenmast was splintered, some 
powder-horns hanging below deck were blown 
up, and the main-topsail was set on fire. July 
23, 1802, off St. Domingo, the Topaze (thirty- 
six guns) was struck; the mizenmast was 
shivered and ruined, powder was blown up in 
the captain’s cabin, two men were killed, and 
many wounded, 


all but driven on shore. -As, for instance, the 
Russell (seventy-four guns); she was struck 
Oct. 1, 1795, off Belleisle, two of her masts 
were disabled, a first-lientenant and two seamen 
killed, and many injured; no sail could be set, 
and the vessel narrowly escaped driving on the 
enemy’s coast. When ‘the Squirrel (twenty- 
eight guns), on February 23, 1805, was struck 
off Cape Coast, she had a mainmast damaged, 
two men badly hurt, a plank in her side stove, 
and half her caulking lost; she made — 
inches of water an hour, and was with difficulty 
saved. December 11, 1806, the Surinam igh 
teen guns) was struck off Belleisle; she suffered 
under a complication of misfortunes, her main- 
mast was split, fell, and stove in the decks, her 
pumps were split, two of her crew were killed, 
and four badly hurt. “A heavy sea was raging, 
and she was im great distress, had to burn blue 
lights, and was all but driven on France. Even- 
es | she struggled back to Plymouth and re- 
tted. 

In many instances, ships have been set on fire 
by lightning, and have been with difficulty saved 
by the scared crew. Sometimes, the mast takes 
fire, at other times the sails; a vessel has been 
known to be struck twice within an hour. On 
March 8, 1796, the Lowestoffe (thirty-six gans) 
was struck in the Mediterranean, one mast was 
shivered and another split, the ship was set on 
fire in various parts of the spars and rigging, 
three men were knocked off the masthead, two 
men killed, and many beaten down between 
decks. On June 24, 1804, the sheer-hulk at 
Woolwich was set on fire, to the great alarm 
of the whole yard. On January 22, 1807, the 
Swiftsure (seventy-four guns) was struck off 
Palermo, her foretop-mast was rent open and 
set on fire, and so also was her topsail, to the 
great jeopardy of the vessel. 

The instances of loss of lives at sea, by 
lightning, are very numerous, and before the 
introduction of the improved conductor, they 
were sometimes terrible indeed. In the case of 
the Bellette, struck in the West Indies, May 24, 
1825, her topmast was splintered, five men were 
hurt, and no less than thirty-six sailors were 
felled while hauling in the head-braces. When 
the Cambrian was struck in the English Channel, 
February 22, 1799, at the same time that the 
Fisgard frigate was struck also off the Eddy- 
stone, two men were killed in the former vessel, 
and twenty men were struck down on deck; 
and on September 8, 1799, the Thunderer was 
struck, two of the masts were injured, one man 
was lost overboard, several were badly hurt, 
and all the watch in the maintop were para- 
lysed and obliged to be lowered down by ropes. 
When the Captain —,- guns) was 
struck in the English Channel, August 27, 1809, 
not ouly was the foremast splintered, but four 
men were killed and twenty-four knocked down. 
A more tetrible calamity happened to the Re- 
pulse (seventy-four guns), just refitted, and one 
of Sir J. Hood’s best ships im his Mediterranean 
squadron, struck off the Catalonian coast April - 





In the following cases, the injured vessel was 


13, 1810. ‘She had to throw half her sails over- 
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board, to put out the fire, and had eight men 
killed, pat g nine hurt. The San Josef (hun- 
dred and twelve guns), struck in the English 
Channel, December 11, 1803, furnished a cu- 
rious instance of the action of the electric 
force, for all the watch on deck were benumbed. 
When the Sappho (eighteen guns) was struck off 
the Western Islands, February 9, 1820, her 
foremast was shivered, two men were killed on 
the spot, four more died soon after from the 
shock, four were lost overboard, and fourteen 
were wounded. In another case, the Sultan 
(seventy-four guns), struck off Mahon, August 
12, 1808, the jib-boom was shivered, seven men 
were killed on the spot, and three were 
wounded. 

We now select a different group 
instances where ships have been struck at critical 
moments, and in singularly unexpected places. 
For example, one half of Sir J. B. Warren’s fleet 
was disabled off Toulon, just as they were hoping 
to pounce on the French vessels. Again, three 
of Lord Exmouth’s vessels were crippled in 
1813, at the same place, and under similar cir- 
cumstances. ‘The Glory (uinety-eight guns) 
was struck and crippled off Cape Finisterre, 
July 17, 1805, just before Sir Robert Calder’s 
encounter with the combined fleets of France 
and Spain. A still more singular case was that 
of the Duke (ninety guns), siruck off Mar- 
tinique, June, 1793, when actually under fire of 
a battery. Her topmast was shivered into 
small pieces, her mainmast was split through, 
her sails were torn, and her deck was covered 
with chips. Even more unfortunate was the 
Guerriére (thirty-eight guns), struck off Charles- 
ton. She soon after, though much injured, 
engaged a large American frigate, and was 
taken. 

We pass to curious phenomena attending 
these fatalities. On the 23rd of July, 1841, 
the Acteon was struck off the coast of Central 
America. The vessel was running with square 
yards, under dark clouds and heavy squalls of 
rain. Suddenly, « tremendous crash of thunder 
broke over the maintop, and the lightning ran 
in a luminous stream down the conductors. 
There seemed to be no interval between the 
flash and the report. The carpenter, standin 
with his back against the pump winches, om 
near the mainmast, compared the sound to a 
ship’s broadside. The ship shook under it, and the 
cutlasses, stowed round the mainmast, rattled. 
It was accompanied by a loud whizzing sound. 
The night was terribiy dark, and a heavy sea 
raging. The conductor was uninjured, and no 
harm was done. 

The Beagle (ten guns) was struck, in August, 
1832, when at anchor off Monte Video. The ship 
was suddenly enveloped in a blaze of fire, accom- 
panied by a simultaneous crash. The ship 
trembled; the mast appeared a pillar of fire ; 
the beam over the guu-room, along which the 
conductor passed, vibrated, and as the lightning 
passed along it, there was a sound as of rushing 
water. A hissing sound was also heard. In 
February, 1842, the Beagle was. again struck, off 


of cases, 





South Australia. An officer was at the time 
within a foot of the masts, but heard nothing 
but a vibrating rattle. The noise has been 
sometimes compared to the hissing noise of 
boiling water. 

On the 26th of September, 1846, the Fisgard 
(forty-two guns) was struck, while at anchor in 
the Niegually river in the Oregon territory. A 
double stream fell on the vane spindle, and on the 
lower mast. The copper spindle was fused, and 
a minute red shining globule formed at its ex- 
tremity. The report was compared to a double 
broadside. A boatswain’s mate, standing abaft 
the mainmast on the starboard side, was for 
the moment blinded by the intense light, and 
knocked down ; while a midshipman felt himself 
thrust aside by the expanded air. An officer 
standing in one of the berths with his elbow on 
the case covering the conductor, heard a sound 
like a pistol-shot, but felt no electrical shock or 
any other inconvenience. Pine-trees on shore 
were set on fire, and, from the coast, the ship 
appeared to be covered with fire, and the whole 
air to be alight. Atthe moment of the report, a 
death-like silence fell upon the men. Those 
who were smoking, involuntarily laid down their 
pipes; and the band, which was performing on 
the quarter-deck, suddenly ceased playing. The 
first impulse of the men was to let water into the 
ship for the use of the engines, under an im- 
pression, from the awful violence of the dis- 
charge, that fire must instantly break out. One of 
the heutenants, at the moment the lightning fell, 
was speaking to a sailor about the conductor. 
The crash was compared by him to the sound 
of five hundred simultaneous broadsides. 

In another case, the sound is called “a friz- 
zing sound ;” in a third, “like the whizzing of 
musket-balls.” In all these cases, it was not 
the lightning that was seen to run down the con- 
ductor. The stream seen, is a harmless Jumi- 
nousness, following, and consequent on, the 
electric fluid. The most sensitive inflammable 
powder cast upon this luminousness would not 
take fire. Electricity itself, Wheatstone proved 
to move at the rate of five hundred and seventy- 
six thousand miles a second; its light lasts 
only about the one million five hundred and 
fifty-two thousandth part of a second. 

n many cases, lightning has exploded in the 
sea close to a vensel without injuring it; it is 
often attended with a suffocating sulphurous 
smoke. ‘The theory of the conductor, is, to re- 
ceive and mitigate the shock of the electric 
discharge. It receives and transmits much of 
the electricity of the clouds without any report. 
It is then that the conductor becomes luminous. 
The discharge follows from the redundant fluid. 
When it meets with unresisting facile con- 
ductors, such as the metals, it is robbed of its 
harmful and explosive power, and turns to an 
evanescent luminous current. Jt is only in 
ill-conducted matter, such as air or wood, that 
it rends, slays, and detonates. 

In fact, the lightning striking a conductor, 
is treated like a detected thief at a theatre, who 
is hustled and passed safely out between an 
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avenue of constables into the open street, where 
he can do no harm. 

Valuable, however, as the lightning conductor 
has proved to ships, it cannot guard against 
exceptional electric phenomena. No human 
science can, for instance, defend against meteor- 
olites. St. Elmo lights will still burn harmless 
as glowworms on the masts, and the store-room 
man’s china will still suffer from the aérial 
broadsides of thunder shocks. But to all in- 
tents and purposes vessels armed with con- 
ductors are now safe. We no longer hear of 
ships suffering as the Chichester revenue-cutter 
pee ook that was struck on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary, 1840, in Kilkerran Bay. The unfor- 
tunate little craft was all but destroyed. Her 
topmast was shivered into laths, five feet of her 
mainmast were split out, and the rest was 
charred, her head was destroyed, her bulk- 
heads and bertiis were smashed, her bulwarks 
were blown out, all her china and glass was 
destroyed, part of her deck was raised off her 
beams, her hold was filled with smoke, and her 
compasses were destroyed. 





MISUNDERSTANDING, 

Some people are born to be misunderstood. 
They are like shot-silk—no one can define their 
exact shade and colour: or like those Athenian 
images to which Alcibiades compared Socrates— 
satyrs outside, but a god within. It may be the 
other way sometimes, when a porcelain Apollo 
closes over a coarse clay demon: which is 
being misunderstood in the sense of taking 
fustian for velvet, and accepting my wife’s un- 
doubted paste for brilliants of the finest water. 
A sense of which no one complains, or points 
out to his neighbours the manifest injustice done 
to truth thereby. 

How much pain and trouble come to us in life 
from that simple fact of being misunderstood ! 
Old friends divided, homes made uncomfortable, 
marriages broken off, and many a slice off the 
pudding of prosperity forfeited, merely for the 
sake of not being able to speak one’s mother 
tongue in such fluency and precision as shall 
ensure our being accurately comprehended— 
merely for the sake of livinzy in a state of 


|. lingual apehood, too cunning or too stupid to 


tell out frankly what we want, and what we 
would be at! Look at that fool of a brother 
of mine: if ever a man loved, as women care to 
be loved, it was he: and, unless I dream, Mary 
loved him, reasonably well. There was abso- 
lutely nothing in heaven or earth that should 
have stood between them. They were of 
suitable age, and my brother’s prospects were 
quite 7 to the mark of Mary’s expectations; 
our father would have consented, and hers 
would have said, “Blesh ye, my children,” 
in a suffusion of tenderness and gin-and- 
water, proper to the occasion. But my brother 
was one of those provoking beings who believe 
in mares’-nests and the golden qualities of silence 
at the same time—dangerous beliefs to go to- 





gether—and when he met Mary walking arm-in- 
arm in the moonlight with the young cornet of 
dragoons, quartered at the market-town half a 
dozen miles off, he jumped at once to the con- 
clusion that they were engaged—‘“ Oh dear yes! 
and that he should only expose himself to a humili- 
ating defeat if he entered the lists with such a 
rival.” They were talking low and in whispers to- 
gether, he said, but not so low that he did not 
ear “ dear, good Mary !”’ in a fervent voice flun 

out like a caress on the air, as he passed; a 
though moonlight is not sunshine, yet it was 
vivid enough for him to see the young cornet 
take her hand in both of his, and press it ardently 
to his lips. Of course the thing was settled 
in that ridiculous head of his, and no preach- 
ing of mine or any other person’s could change 
him. He should ask for no explanation, and volun- 
teer none. Mary was quite free to bestow herself 
where she liked: he did think, indeed, that she 
had preferred him, but he had been mistaken, 
that was all; and when he imagined that she 
had encouraged him, he had misunderstood her 
intentions. He did not accuse her of anything 
wrong; she was free, as he had said, and why 
not the cornet as well as any one else? He 
might have been unwise not to have declared 
himself in time ; but after all, a love that grows 
up like Jonah’s gourd in a night, and less thana 
night—that grows up only between the question 
and answer, the—*“ ill you,” and “ Ask papa,” 
—was not of much value in his eyes. If she had 
loved him, she would not have wanted his mere 
words to have confirmed her heart; she would 
have waited patiently for the hour of ripe expla- 
nation, and have held herself true to their implied 
promises. So, acting on this train of thought 
and feeling, my brother kept himself aloof from 
poor Mary ; at first with the air of a martyr, then 
gradually darkening to the air of an assassin ; till 
the misunderstanding came to be a quarrel, and 
the quarrel came to be a feud, and Mary was 
sent off to her aunt’s in London, to recover the 
health and good temper which had unaccount- 
ably deserted her for the last few months, She 
recovered both before the year was out; when 
she married the curate of the district church 
where her aunt had sittings. The young cornet, 
for his part, ran off with her sister: the father 
not coming to the point of suffusion and gin-and- 
water over his “long sword, saddle, bridle ;” 
and it was when he was pleading his cause with 
Mary, and canvassing for her influence in his 
behalf, that my brother met them sauntering up 
the green lane together, with her hand in his, 
and “ Dear, good Mary” fervently whispered as 
he passed. Five minutes of good honest English 
talk would have enlightened his mind, and pre- 
vented his very natural mistake from bearing 
fruit: but my brother preferred dignified silence, 
and lost his happiness, his home, and his wife, 
because the Moors once said “ Speech is silver, 
but Silence is golden,” and he chose to add 
“ Amen” to the creed. 

There was another misunderstanding of the - 
same kind, and almost as painful, that hap- 
pened not so long ago. ‘There were two dear 
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friends ; never mind who they were; perhaps 
one of them was myself, perhaps not; the 

rsonality can_interest no one. Well, these 
riends were very dear ; they had stood shoulder 
to shoulder in. more than one battle of life and 
human difficulty, and no one thought their love 
had the capacity of dissolution in it. They were 
counted as entirely united as-if the church had 

ronounced its blessing over. them, and the law 
iad amalgamated their lives and fortunes in one. 
Their very security made them careless, and 
their reliance led them into hardihood, and 
hardihood turned to danger, and danger deepened 
into ruin. What was it but the hardihood bred 
of security over-sure, that suffered a third person 
to come within the charmed circle, and imperil 
the sweet harmonies which had so long made 
that pleasant way of human going, like a pathway 
through the garden of Eden? Had they feared 
more, they would have guarded closer; and had 
they allowed for the power of failing, they would 
have cared for the continuance of holding. A 
busy tongue which spared no one, wove subtle 
meshes of doubt and intrigue and falsehood 
round them: meshes so perseveringly and so 
subtilely woven, that at last the strong heart of 
faith was captured, and the poisonous seeds of dis- 
trust were sown over the pathway of their love. 
At first indignant denial; then wounded surprise 
that such things could be held in any manner 
worthy of discussion or refutation ; then the 
coldness of pain; then the bitterness of death 
creeping in between them, and chilling them to 
the heart for ever. The bitterness of death 
indeed !—their love never rising. up into life 
from that terrible bier of misunderstanding 
again: all to have been prevented by a frank 
facing of the danger, oul an analysis of what 
was truth and what was falsehood in the tangled 
tissues that enveloped them. Ah me! If they 
had but spoken out and freely! If they had but 
believed in the gold of speech and the leaden 
dulness of silence ! 

There is the prqud and yet sensitive man who, 
with a facile heart and a horror of scenes, nine 
times out of ten wraps himself round in a mantle 
of unusual reserve and coldness, simply to hide 
the weakness which he could not subdue if once 
he gare it its head. Yet he gets the character 
of being a cross-grained unfeeling old cynic, 
selfish, perhaps, and stingy, when all the while 
his veoh 4 is melting with tenderness, and his 
heart swelling with sympathy. He is one of 
the misunderstood of life; one of the coarser 
clay images with a gracious deity indwelling ; 
but he has buttoned down the hasp so tightly 
that very few are able to lift it from the Tock, 
and see the form of the god within. What 
wonder, then, if the coarse clay image be ac- 
cepted in its integrity, and the hidden divine 
not even suspected? This is the man who, 
when asked a favour, grants it with so much 
ope surliness that he destroys half the 
value of his boon. He is not surly at all; he 
is only afraid of showing too plainly that he 
feels for your necessities and is glad to relieve 
them. He will scold a beggar roundly, but his 





eyes. are more tender than his words, and his 
hand more liberal than his tongue: he speaks 
harshly to his little. daughter, in the time of 
reproof for wrong doing, but he has: to restrain 
himself not to catch her in his arms, and tell 
her that he forgives her, and that her sin was 
but a feather’s weight in the scale of human 
wrong, and entreat her to be happy again, kiss- 
ing away her tears. His little = hter sees 
nothing of this. She only cries, and tells her 
younger brother in confidence that “Papa is so 
cross and angry, and has scolded her so hard,” 
and mamma, who is no keener sighted than the 
rest, lectures him with dignity on the sinfulness 
of over-severity, and how parental love ought to 
temper even parental justice. Do you think the 
poor fellow has no grief at this life-long mis- 
understanding of his true self? Do you think 
he does not read Andersen’s tales. with secret 
meaning, meditating mournfully on the moral 
contained in the barn-yard trials and sorrows of 
the Ugly Duck? Only that with him, poor 
wretch, the time of swanhood will never arrive 
in this life; if ever he emerge—or when he 
emerges rather—from this body of disfavour, it 
will be with wings borrowed from God’s angels. 

Another clay image, whose inability to articu- 
late makes him sorely misunderstood, is the 
humorous man of ungainly bearing—the man 
whose playfulness is grotesque, and whose live- 
liness is elephantine, who flounders when he 
means to skip, and comes down upon all your 
corns when he only wishes to cut an ailede pigeon 
merrily; the man who insults. you when he 
wants to be funny, and whom you knock down 
unavoidably—being but a weak son of Adam 
in. your own flesh—whenever he attempts to 
pass a joke upon you. Our poor humorous 
man of ungainly bearing goes through life in a 
sadly Ishmaelitish way; so far, at least, as the 
fact of every man’s hand being against him, 
though, poor soul! his is against no one. But 
what can be done? In that suggestive history 


of the lapdog and the donkey, where the smaller | 


beast got love and caresses and pleasant bits of 
sugar and dainty strokings of his. blunt black 
nose, the bigger brute got only thumps on his 
hard hide, and twitchings of his long ears, and 
angry upheavings of voice and limbs, and a pas- 
sionate disclaimer of his attempted demonstra- 
tions. Our friend, cutting ailes de pigeon as an 
elephant or bear might, is the donkey of the 
fable. What you will bear with smiles and 
pleasantness and waggings of your russet beard, 
from that smart little fencer who tips-his rapier 
with a diamond point that flashes more than it 
wounds, and who pinks you so lightly in your 
sword-arm with a grace that is irresistible, you 
receive with very different manifestations. When 
the pretended feint is a clumsy blow that sends 
you sprawling, and when the diamond-pointed 
rapier is exchanged for a gnarled and knotted 
bludgeon, used to show how. dexterously that 
gadfly can be switched off your nose, what can 


you do, but knock the poor donkey down, and. 


use his own bludgeon about his own ears ? 
As a lover, the awkward man of tender inten- 
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tions and playful mind is a sight. What the 
oor maiden who loves him for his good qua- 
ities, but who shudders at his asinine—what 
she feels when he begins his playful pranks 
about her surpasses: the — of any feather 
plucked from the wing of mortal goose to de- 
scribe. He pokes at her with his forefinger, 
making dabs at her waist or her back, ae 
disguising, where another would have squeeze 
her hand surreptitiously, and no one in the room 
the wiser; he hides her bobbins and her scissors 
behind sofa cushions, and puts her to the public 
shame and confusion of beseeching him for their 
restoration, he smiling imbecilely, and denying 
that he has them, where another would have 
hidden them in the hollow of his hand to have 
given them back slyly: he follows her about 
like a dog—all for genuine wholesome love— 
but love in the raw, love unpolished by tact, 
love loving clumsily, like the donkey with all 
four legs on his master’s lap, playing at Skye 
terrierism, or King Charles’s damty doghood. 
He jokes with her incessantly, but he is always 
either rude or silly—sometimes both—he, poor 
fellow, meaning to be neither—meaning only to 
be witty and lively and playful and endearing, 
meaning only to make his bray gentle as a 
wood-pigeon’s coo, or mga as the skylark’s 
song. And “Oh, if he would only leave me 
alone and bold his tongue before people !” sighs 
poor Henrietta, plaiting her hair at night to 
make it wavy in the morning; and “what a 
pity it is that he is so stupd and awkward 
when he is so good and clever!’ It is pleasant, 
though, to believe that Henrietta’s husband 


7 te himself a far more endurable fellow than 


er lover had been; for home is the place where 


the inner god shows himself most clearly through 


the coarse clay covering; so that one forgets at 
last to fret over the ugly modelling of the outer 
image, for love of the gracious form and tender 
shadings of the hidden. 

Another kind of mam who gets much mis- 
understood, is the man of vehement manners and 
big words. whose social creed does not include 
self-control in outward seeming, but who thinks 
it no harm to truth or virtue if he put on the 
likeness of an ogre simply to express the feelings 
of a man.. To hear him descant on the enormity 
of the butcher sending him an inferior bit of 


|| beef—well! it might have been the conscription 





of the Poles, or General Butler at New Orleans, 
that he was speaking of, to judge by his violence 
of voice, and his wildness of gesture, and the 
cannon-ball quality of his epithets. He pays 
the penalty, of course; we all pay our respective 
penalties in this world, due from impertection. 
He soon becomes notorious for having the worst 
temper and being the fiercest and most angry 
character of hiscircle. His circle misunderstand 
him ; and very naturally. In reality he is a jovial, 
free-hearted, opeu-handed, impulsive savage—a 
natural man, not softened by. grace or made 
spherical by civilisation, but retaining the child- 
like frankness and undisciplined expression and 
angularity of individualism, belonging to the true 
savage, who asks no grace from man, and gives 








none. Another form of this vehement man is 
the angry philosopher who rails against evil 
with the vigour of a Boanerges hurling in- 
herited thunderbolts; but who somehow ma- 
nages to slip into his philosophy so much of in- 
dividual feeling that his wrath against wrong- 
doing is taken for selfish animosity, and he 
loses all the grandeur of his philosophy in the 
littleness of his personalities. 

Mutual shyness is often the cause of long and 
dangerous misunderstandings. You neglect to 
auswer your friend’s invitation, or you fail to 
meet her at the time appointed; and, mean- 
ing to call and tell her why you did not keep 
your engagement, forbear the half-dozen written 
words, which would have made everything 
straight and clear. Circumstances come in be- 
tween you and your desigus ; days pass into 
weeks, and that visit is still unpaid. By this 
time you are ashamed to write: it will look 
too shabby after such a long neglect ; and by 
this time, too, you rather shirk the visit; it 
being a disagreeable penance to your own self- 
esteem to have to confess that you have been 
rude and neglectful. So the days that have 
passed into weeks lengtlen out to months, and 
the moment never comes when the amende ho- 
norable is made absolute. Then your shyness 
deepens and deepens, till at last you walk a mile 
round to avoid the chance of meeting, and if 
you hear that your friend will be at Mrs. A.’s 
dinner or Mrs. B.’s ball, decline the invitation 
hurriedly, literally “afraid to see her.” On her 
part it is much the same. She wondered at your 
not keeping your engagement. She wondered 
still more when you tendered no apology or ex- 
planation; then she thought and cogitated, and 
built up dreary Spanish castles for her woful 
entertainment for montis after, and never clearly 
understood to her dying day, how it was that 
her pleasant friendship with Mr. Blank was 
so suddenly and completely routed, or what 
she had said to offend him that he should cut her 
so very dead. The same thing happens with letters 
and friends at a distance. You mean to write— 
oh, every day you mean it !—for weeks you say 
nightly, “I must write to Mrs. Asterisk or to 
Charley Star, to-morrow—I really must. My 
dear, remind me that I write that letter to Mrs. 
Asterisk or to Charley Star, to-morrow; it posi- 
tively must be done.” ‘l'o-morrow comes, and 
my dear reminds you; but you find your day’s 
tithe more than you can pay, so you relegate 
your long-owned letter to the limbo of good in- 
tentions passed down to the traditional pavement. 
his goes on for a perpetuity of to-morrows; 
but the letter never sees the to-day when it gets 
written; and at last you are too much ashamed 
of yourself, and too awkward at an apology, to 
attempt it at all. So Mrs, Asterisk or Charley 
Star dwindles into nothing in your firmament ; 
and is soon lost out of the sweep of your 
norizon. It is the same round—always the 
same ; first a venial offence against good manners, 
then neglect to apologise, then shyness, last] 
severance ; all arising out of a misunderstand- 
iug and chariness of speech. 
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The misunderstandings which surround huffy 
people are wonderfully many. Touchy people; 
people with a spirit that won’t be put upon; 

ople who let you know their mind, and who 
Lo no idea of knocking under or knuckling 
down to any one in the world; people who 
rather pride themselves, than not, on their 
“ sensitiveness,” and who never can be made to 
sce the fraternal relationship of sensitiveness and 
ill temper; people who fire up, and blaze out, 
and have it over, and who think it better 
to blaze out and have it over, than to restrain 
and refrain—all these are breeders of misunder- 
standings passing into strife, not to be con- 
trolled by any ordinary pressure. Good friends, 
perhaps, many of them are ; devoted and affec- 
tionate and honest and trusty; but with their 
inflammable tendencies sadly warring against 
their neighbours’ peace, and productive of infinite 
mistakes in the matter of mutual good under- 
standing. These are the people who resent your 
counsel as an insult, who will have none of 
your warnings, who scorn your most loving 
exhortations ; these are the people who must be 
let to go down to destruction, because they 
misapprehend the hand that would pluck them 
back to safety, and treat as an assassin the 
friend who seeks to guide them home. As 
mothers, they must destroy their children for 
time and eternity, because they will not be in- 
terfered with, and are too high-spirited to take 
advice ; as wives and husbands, they are always 
on the high horse, dismally capering through 
their matrimonial estate of peace, because they 
will not be told their faults, as must needs be in 
all vocal homes; as friends, they spar and jangle 
and quarrel and make up, and at last quarrel and 
do not make up, for just the same reasons ; as 
men of business, they enter into ruinous specula- 
tions, because they resent your warnings and 
misinterpret your intentions ; as politicians and 
party men, they are mischievous or inefficient, 
according to the breadth of skul! above the eye- 
bones, because they can never rightly estimate 
the tactics of theiropponents. All this, not so 
much from intellectual incapacity to comprehend, 
as fvom that evil temper of self-assertion, which 
is the worst misunderstanding of all. 

There is yet another class even more to be 
dreaded than the hully people who misunder- 
stand wilfully what is said and done to them; 
and these are the people who misunderstand 
wilfully all that others say and do, without per- 
sonal reference at all. If you are shy and nervous, 
and with an awkward manner of expressing 
yourself, one of these people will take up your 
words and distort them, and declare you said 
the very contrary of what you wished to convey 
to your hearers, Or, they will make nonsense 
or impertinence of your most iniocent phrases, 
and coolly ridicule you to your face, no matter 
how shameless the falsiication. ‘They are hideous 
my to consort with : a kind of moral gorilla- 

ood animating them: spiritual Thugs, who 
pounce upon you unawares and strangle you 
with your own cravat. They are disagreeable 
enough to the mature and seasoned, but to the 





young they are simply assassins, not to be for- 
given or reprieved; costing more anguish and 
ismay, than can ever be healed up again. The 
wilful misinterpreters of honest speech are folks 
with whom no terms ought to be held. Those 
who fall within their lines had better return their 
fire with double-shotted guns, and then retreat 
beyond their aim henceforth and for ever. 





THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, 

I nap parted from the small bird at some- 
where about four o’clock in the morning, when 
he had got out at Arras, and had been received 
by two shovel-hats in waiting at the station, 
who presented an appropriately ornithological 
and crow-like appearance. My compatriot and 
I had gone on to Paris; my compatriot enlighten. 
ing me occasionally with a long list of the enor- 
mous grievances of French railway travelling : 
every one of which, as I am a sinner, was per- 
fectly new to me, though I have as much expe- 
rience of French railways as most uncommercials. 
I had left him at the terminus (through his con- 
viction, against all explanation and remonstrance, 
that his baggage-ticket was his passenger-ticket), 
insisting in a very high temper to the functionary 
on duty, that in his own personal identity he was 
four packages weighing so many kilogrammes— 
as if he had been Cassim Baba! I had bathed 
and breakfasted, and was strolling on the bright 
quays. The subject of my meditations was the 
question whether it is positively in the essence 
and nature of things, as a certain school of 
Britons would seem to think it, that a Capital 
must be ensnared and enslaved before it can be 
made beautiful: when I lifted up my eyes and 
found that my feet, straying like my mind, had 
brought me to Notre-Dame. 

That is to say, Notre-Dame was before me, 
but there was a large open space between us. 
A very little while gone, I had left that space 
covered with buildings densely crowded; and 
now it was cleared for some new wonder in the 
way of public Street, Place, Garden, Fountain, 
or all four. Only the obscene little Morgue, 
slinking on the brink of the river and soon to 
come down, was left there, looking mortally 
ashamed of itself, and supremely wicked. I had 
but glanced at this old acquaintance, when I 
beheld an airy procession coming round in frent 
of Notre-Dame, = the great hospital. It had 
something of a N asaniello look, with fluttering 
striped curtains in the midst of it, and it came 
dancing round the cathedral in tbe liveliest 
manner. 

I was speculating on a marriage in Blouse-life, 
or a Christening, or some other domestic festivity 
which I would see out, when I found, from the talk 
ofa quick rush of Blouses past me, that it was a 
Body coming to the Morgue. Having never 
before chanced upon this initiation, I constituted 
myself a Blouse likewise, and ran into the Morgue 
with the rest. It was a very muddy day, and 
we took in a quantity of mire with us, and the 
procession coming in upop our heels brought a 
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quantity more. The procession was in the 
highest spirits, and consisted of idlers who had 
come with the curtained litter from its starting- 
place, and of all the reinforcements it had picked 
up by the way. It set the litter down in the 
midst of the Morgue, and then two Custodians 
proclaimed aloud that we were all “invited” to 
go out. This invitation was rendered the more 
pressing, if not the more flattering, by our being 
shoved out, and the folding-gates being barre 
upon us. 

Those who have never seen the Morgue, may 
see it perfectly, by presenting to themselves an 
indifferently paved coach-house accessible from 
the street by a pair of folding-gates ; on the left 
of the coach-house, occupying its width, any large 
London tailor’s or linendraper’s plate-glass win- 
dow reaching tothe ground ; within the window, 
on two rows of inclined planes, what the coach- 
house has to show; hanging above, like irregular 
stalactites from the roof of a cave, a quantity 
of clothes—the clothes of the dead and buried 
shows of the coach-house. 

We had been excited in the highest degree by 
seeing the Custodians pull off their coats and 
tuck up their shirt-sleeves, as the procession 
came along. It looked so interestingly like 
business. Shut out in the muddy street, we 
now became quite ravenous to know all about 
it. Was it river, pistol, knife, love, gambling, 
robbery, hatred, how many stabs, how many 
bullets, fresh or decomposed, suicide or murder ? 
All wedged together, and all staring at one an- 
other with our heads thrust forward, we pro- 
pounded these inquiries and a hundred more 
such. Imperceptibly, it came to be known 
that Monsieur the tall and sallow mason yonder, 
was acquainted with the facts. Would Mon- 
sieur the tall and sallow mason, surged at by a 
new wave of us, have the goodness to impart ? 
It was but a poor old man, passing along the 
street under one of the new buildings, on whom 
a stone had fallen, and who had tumbled dead. 
His age? Another wave surged up against 
the tall and sallow mason, and our wave swept 
on and broke, and he was any age from sixty- 
five to ninety. 

An old man was not much: moreover, we 
could have wished he had been killed by human 
agency—his own, or somebody else’s : the latter, 


nothing about him to lead to his identifica- 
tion, and that his people must seek him here. 
Perhaps they were waiting dinner for him 
even now? We liked that. Such of us as 
had pocket-handkerchiefs took a slow intense 
protracted wipe at our noses, and then crammed 
our handkerchiefs into the breast of our blouses. 
Others of us who had no handkerchiefs admi- 
nistered a similar relief to our overwrought 
minds, by means of prolonged smears or wipes 
of our mouths on our sleeves. One man with 


a gloomy malformation of brow—a homicidal 
worker in white-lead, to judge from his blue tone 
of colour, and a certain flavour of paralysis per- 
vading him—got his coat-collar between his 


decent women arrived upon the outskirts of the 
crowd, and prepared to launch themselves into 
the dismal coach-house when opportunity should 
come; among them, a pretty young mother, 
——— to bite the forefinger of her baby- 
oy, kept it between her rosy lips that it might 
be handy for guiding to point at the show. 
Meantime, all faces were turned towards the 
building, and we men waited with a fixed and 
stern resolution :—for the most part with folded 
arms. Surely, it was the only public French 
sight these uncommercial eyes had seen, at which 
the expectant people did not form en gueue. 
But there was no such order of arrangement 
here ; nothing but a general determination to 
make a rush for it, and a disposition to object 
to some boys who had htm | on the two stone 
posts by the hinges of the gates, with the de- 
sign of swooping in when the hinges should 
turn. 

Now, they turned, and we rushed! Great 
pressure, and a scream or two from the front. 
Then a laugh or two, some expressions of dis- 
appointment, and a slackening of the pressure 
= subsidence of the struggle—-Old man not 
there. 

“But what would you have?” the Custo- 
dian reasonably argues, as he looks out at his 
little door. “Patience, patience! We make 
his toilette, gentlemen. He will be exposed 
presently. It is necessary to proceed according 
to rule. His toilette is not made all at a blow. 
He will be exposed in good time, gentlemen, in 
good time.” And so retires, smoking, with a 
wave of his sleeveless arm towards the window, 
importing, “ Entertain yourselves in the mean 
while with the other curiosities. Fortunately the 
Museum is not empty to-day.” 

Who would have thought of public fickleness 
even at the Morgue? But there it was, on that 
occasion. Three lately popular articles that had 
been attracting greatly when the litter was first 
descried coming dancing round the corner by 
the great cathedral, were so completely deposed 
now, that nobody save two little girls (one 
showing them toa doll) would look at them. 
Yet the chief of the three, the article in the 
front row, had received jagged injury of the left 
temple ; and the other two in the back row, the 
drowned two lying side by side with their heads 
very slightly turned tewards each other, seemed 
to be comparing notes about it. Indeed, those 
two of the back row were so furtive of appear- 
ance, and so (in their puffed way) assassinatingly 
knowing as to the one of the front, that it was 
hard to think the three had never come together 
in their lives, and were only chance companions 
after death. Whether or no this was the general, 
as it was the uncommercial, fancy, it is not to 
be disputed that the group had drawn exceed- 
ingly within ten minutes. Yet now, the incon- 
stant public turned its back upon them, and even 
ieee its elbows carelessly against the bar out- 
side the window, and shook off the mud from its 
shoes, and also lent and borrowed fire for pipes. - 
Custodian re-enters from his door, ‘ Again 





Several 


teeth, and bit at it with an appetite. 


once, gentlemen, you are invited——” No 
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further invitation necessary. Ready dash into 
the street. Toilette finished. Old man coming 
out. 

This time, the interest was grown too hot to 
admit of toleration of the boys on the stone 
posts. The homicidal white-lead worker made 
@ pounce upon one boy who was hoisting him- 
self up, and brought him to earth amidst general 
commendation. Closely stowed as we were, we 
yet formed into groups—groups of conversa- 
tion, without separation from the mass—to dis- 
cuss the old man. Rivals of the tall and sallow 
mason sprang into being, and here again was 
popular inconstancy. ‘These rivals attracted 
audiences, and were greedily listened to; and 
whereas they had derived their information solely 
from the tall and sallow one, officious members 
of the crowd now sought to enlighten dim on 
their authority. Changed by this social experi- 
ence into an iron-visaged and inveterate mis- 
anthrope, the mason glared at mankind, and evi- 
dently cherished in his breast the wish that the 
whole of the present company could change 

laces with the deceased old man. And now 
isteners became inattentive, and people made a 
start forward at a slight sound, and an unholy 
fire kindled in the public eye, and those next 
the gates beat at them impatiently, as if they 
were of the cannibal species and hungry. 

Again the hinges creaked, and we rushed. Dis- 
orderly pressure for sometime ensued before the 
uncommercial unit got figured into the front 
row of the sum. It was strange to see so much 
heat and uproar seething about one poor spare 
white-haired old man, so quiet for evermore. 
He was calm of feature and undisfigured, as he 
lay on his back-having been struck upon the 
hinder part of the head, and thrown forward— 
and something like a tear or. two had started 
from the closed eyes, and lay wet upon the face. 
The uncommercial interest, sated at a glance, 
directed itself upon the striving crowd on either 
side and behind: wondering whether one might 
have guessed, from the expression of those faces 
merely, what kind of sight they were looking at. 
The differences of expression were not many. 
There was a little pity, but not much, and that 
mostly with a selfish touch in it—as who would 
say, “Shall I, poor I, look like that, when 
the time comes!” There was more of a secretly 
brooding contemplation and curiosity, as “ That 
man T don’t like, and have the grudge against ; 
would such be his appearance, if some one—not 
to mention names—by any chance gave him an 
ugly knock?” There was a wolfish stare at the 
object, in which the homicidal white-lead worker 
shone conspicuous. And there was a much more 

neral, purposeless, vacant staring at it— 

e looking at waxwork, without a catalogue, 
and not knowing what to make of it. But all 
these expressions concurred in possessing the 
one under-lying. expression of looking at some- 
thing that could not return a look. The uncom- 
mercial notice had established this as very re- 
markable, when a new pressure all at once 
coming up from the street pinioned him igno- 
miniously, and hurried him into the arms (now 





sleeved again) of the Custodian smoking at his 
door, and answering questions, between-puffs, 
with a certain placid meritorious air of not tee 
proud, though high in office. mentioning 
pride, it may be observed, by the way, that one 
could not well help investing the original sole 
occupant of the front row with an air deprecia- 
tory of the legitimate attraction of the poor old 
man; while the two in the second row seemed 
to exult at his superseded popularity. 

Pacing presently round the garden of the 
Tower of St. Jacques de la Boucherie, and pre- 
sently again in front of the Hotel de Ville, I 
called to mind a certain desolate open-air Morgue 
that I happened to light upon in London, one 
day in the hard winter of 1861, and which seemed 
as strange to me, at the time of seeing it, as if I 
had found it in China. Towards that hour of 
a winter’s afternoon when the lamplighters are 
beginning to light the lamps in the streets a 
little before they are wanted, because the dark- 
ness thickens fast and soon, I was walking in 
from the country on the northern side of the 
Regent’s Park—hard frozen and deserted— 
when I saw an empty Hansom cab drive up to 
the lodge at Gloucester-gate, and the driver 
with great agitation call to the man there: who 
quickly reached a long pole from a tree, and, 
deftly collared by the driver, jumped to the step 
of his little seat, and so the Hansom ratiled out 
at the gate, galloping over the iron-bound road. 
I followed running, though not so fast but that 
when I came to the right-hand Canal Bridge, 
near the cross-path to Chalk Farm, the Hansom 
was stationary, the horse was smoking hot, the 
long pole was idle on the ground, and the driver 
and the park-keeper were looking over the brid 
parapet. Looking over too, I saw, lying on the 
towing-path with her face turned up towards 
us, a woman, dead a day or two, and under 
thirty, as I guessed, poorly dressed in black. 
The feet were lightly crossed at the ankles, and 
the dark hair, all pushed back from the face, as 
though that had been the last action of her 
desperate hands, streamed over the ground. 
Dabbled all about. her, was the water and the 
broken ice that had dropped from her dress, and 
had splashed as she was got out. The police- 
man who had just got her out, and the passing 
costermonger who had helped him, were standing 
near the body; the latter, with that stare at 
it which I have likened to being at a wax-work 
exhibition without a catalogue; the former, 
looking over his stock, with professional stiff- 
ness and coolness, in the direction in which the 
bearers he had sent for, were expected. So 
dreadfully forlorn, so dreadfully sad, so dread- 
fully mysterious, this spectacle of our dear sister 
here departed! A barge came up, breaking the 
floating ice and the silence, and a woman steered 
it. The man with the horse that towed it, cared 
so little for the body, that the stumbling hoofs 
had been among the hair, and the tow-rope had 
caught and turned the head, before our cry of 
horror took him to the bridle. At which sound 
the steering woman looked up at us on the 
bridge, with contempt unutterable, and then 
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looking down at the body with a similar expres- 
sion—as if it were made in another likeness 
from herself, had been informed with other 

ions, had been lost by other chances, had 
Cletio nature dragged down to perdition— 
steered a spurning streak of mud at it, and 
passed on. 

A better experience, but also of the Morgue 
kind, in which chance happily made me useful 
in a slight degree, arose to my remembrance as 
I took my way by the Boulevart de Sébastopol 
to the brighter scenes of Paris. 

The thing happened, say five-and-twenty years 
ago. I was a modest young uncommercial then, 
and timid and inexperienced. Many suns and 
winds have browned me in the line, but those 
were my pale days. Having newly taken the 
lease of a house in a certain distinguished metro- 
politan parish—a house which then appeared to 
me to be a frightfully first-class Family Mansion, 
involving awful responsibilities—I became the 
prey of a Beadle. 1 think the Beadle must have 
seen me going in or coming out, and must have 
observed that I tottered under the weight of my 
grandeur. Or, he may have been in hiding 
under straw when I bought my first horse (in 
the desirable stable-yard attached to the first- 
class Family Mansion), and when the vendor 
remarked to me, in an original manner, on bring- 
ing him for approval, taking his cloth off, and 
smacking him, “There Sir! Zhere’s a Orse!” 
And when I said gallantly, “ How much do you 
want for him ?” and when the vendor said, “ No 
more than sixty guineas, from you,” and when I 
said smartly, “ Why not more than sixty from 
me?” And when he said crushingly, “Because 
upon my soul and body he’d be considered cheap 
at seventy, by one who understood the subject— 
but you don’t.” I say, the Beadle may have 
been in hiding under straw, when this disgrace 
befel me, or he may have noted.that I was. too 
raw and young an Atlas to carry the first-class 
Family Mansion in a knowing manner. Be this 
as it may, the Beadle did what Melancholy did 
to the youth in Gray’s Elegy—he marked me 
for his own. And the way in which the Beadle 
did it, was this: hesummoned me as a Juryman 
on his Coroner’s Inquests. 

In my first feverish alarm I repaired “ for 
safety and for succour”—like those sagacious 

. Northern shepherds who, having had no previous 
reason whatever to believe in young Norval, 
very prudently did not originate the hazardous 
idea of believing in him—to a deep householder. 
This profound man informed me that the Beadle 
counted on my buying him off; on my bribing 
him not to summon me; and that if I would 
attend an Inquest with a cheerful countenance, 
and profess alacrity in that branch of my coun- 
try’s service, the Beadle would be disheartened, 
and would give up the game. 

I roused my energies, and the next time the 
wily Beadle summoned me, I went. The Beadle 
was the blankest Beadle I have ever looked on 
when I answered to my name; and his discom- 
fiture gave me courage to go through with it. 

We were impannelled to inquire concerning 





the death of a very little mite of achild. It was 
the old miserable story. Whether the mother had 
committed the minor offence of concealing the 
birth, or whether she had committed the major 
offence of killing the child, was the question 
on which we were wanted. We must commit her 
on one of the two issues. 

The Inquest came off in the parish workhouse, 
and I have yet a lively impression that I was 
unanimously received by my brother Jurymen 
as a brother of the utmost conceivable insignifi- 
cance. Also, that before we began, a broker 
who had lately cheated me fearfully in the 
matter of a pair of card-tables, was for the 
utmost rigour of the law. I remember that we 
sat in a sort of board-room, on such very large 
square horse-hair chairs that I wondered what 
race of Patagonians they were made for; and 
further, that an undertaker gave me his card 
when we were in the full moral freshness of 
having just been sworn, as “an inhabitant that 
was newly come into the parish, and was likely 
to have a young family.” The case was then 
stated to us by the coroner, and then we went 
down stairs—led by the plotting Beadle—to 
view the body. From that day to this, the poor 
little figure on which that sounding legal appel- 
lation was bestowed, has lain in the same place, 
and with the same surroundings, to my think- 
ing. In a kind of crypt devoted to the ware- 
housing of the parochial coffins, and in the midst 
of a perfect Panorama of coffins of all sizes, it 
was stretched on a box; the mother had put it 
in her box—this box—almost as soon as it was 
born, and it had been presently found there. It 
had been opened, and neatly sewn up, and re- 
garded from that point of view, it looked like a 
stuffed creature. It rested on a clean white 
cloth, with a surgical instrument or. so at hand, 
and regarded from that point of view, it looked 
as if the cloth were “laid,” and the Giant were 
coming to dinner. There was nothing repellant 
about the poor piece of innocence, and it de- 
manded a mere form of looking at. So, we looked 
at an old pauper who was going about among 
the coffins with a foot rule, as if he were a case 
of Self-Measurement ; and we looked at one an- 
other; and we said the place was well white- 
washed any how; and then our conversational 
powers as a British Jury flagged, and the fore 
man said, “ All right, gentlemen? Back-again, 
Mr. Beadle !” 

The miserable young creature who had given 
birth to this child within a very few days, and who 
had cleaned the cold wet door-steps immediately 
afterwards, was brought before us when we re- 
sumed our horse-hair chairs, and was present 
during the proceedings. She had a horse-hair 
chair herself, being very weak and ill; and I ree 
member how she turned to the. unsympathetic 
nurse who attended her, and who might have 
been the figure-head of a pauper-ship, and how 
she hid her face and sobs and tears upon that 
wooden shoulder. I remember, too, how hard 
her mistress was upon her (she was a servant-of. _ 
all-work), and with what a.cruel pertinacity 
that piece of Virtue spun her thread of evidence 
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double, by intertwisting it with the sternest 
thread of construction. Smitten hard by the ter- 
rible low wail from the utterly friendless orphan 
girl, which never ceased during the whole in- 

uiry, I took heart to ask this witness a ques- 
tion or two, which hopefully admitted of an 
answer that might give a favourable turn to the 
case. She made the turn as little favourable as 
it could be, but it did some good, and the 
Coroner, who was nobly patient and humane (he 
was the late Mr, Wakley), cast a look of stron 
encouragement in my direction. Then, we ha 
the doctor who had made the examination, and 
the usual tests as to whether the child was born 
alive; but he was a timid muddle-headed 
doctor, and got confused and contradictory, and 
wouldn’t say this, and couldn’t answer for that, 
and the immaculate broker was too much for 
him, and our side slid back again. However, T 
tried again, and the Coroner backed me again, 
for which I ever afterwards felt grateful to him 
as I- do now to his memory; and we got an- 
other favourable turn, out of some other wit- 
ness, some member of the family with a strong 
prepossession against the sinner; and I think 
we had the doctor back again; and I know that 
the Coroner summed up for our side, and that 
I and my British brothers turned round to dis- 
cuss our verdict, and get ourselves into great 
difficulties with our large chairs and the broker. 
At that stage of the case I tried hard again, 
being convinced that I had cause for it ; and at 
last we found for the minor offence of only con- 
cealing the birth; and the poor desolate crea- 
ture, who had been taken out during our deli- 
beration, being brought in again to be told of 
the verdict, then dropped upon her knees before 
us, with protestations that we were right—pro- 
testations among the most affecting that I have 
ever heard in my life—and was carried away 
insensible. 

(In private conversation after this was all over, 
the Coroner showed me his reasons as a trained 
surgeon, for perceiving it to be impossible that 
the child could, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, have drawn many breaths, in the 
very doubtful case of its having ever breathed 
at all; this, owing to the discovery of some 
foreign matter in the windpipe, quite irreconcil- 
able with many moments of life.) 

When the agonised girl had made those final 
protestations, I had seen her face, and it was in 
unison with her distracted heartbroken voice, and 
it was very moving. It certainly did not impress 
me by any beauty that it had, and if I ever see 
it again in another world I shall only know it 
by the help of some new sense or intelligence. 
But it came to me in my sleep that night, and 
I selfishly dismissed it in the most efficient way 
I could think of. I caused some extra care to 
be taken of her in the prison, and counsel to be 
retained for her defence when she was tried at 
the Old Bailey; and her sentence was lenient, 
and her history and conduct proved that it was 
right. In doing the little I did for her, 
I remember to have had the kind help of some 
gentle-hearted functionary to whom I addressed 





myself—but what functionary I have long for. 
gotten—who I suppose was officially present at 
the Inquest. 

T regard this as a very notable uncommercial 
experience, because this good came of a Beadle, 
And to the best of my knowledge, information, 
and belief, it is the only good that ever did come 
of a Beadle since the first Beadle put on his 
cocked-hat. 





ECCENTRICITIES OF COSTUME. 





Mew and women have at all times had a 
strange love for making themselves look ridicu- 
lous and ugly by means of uncouth dresses. There 
have been periods of declension and bad taste in 
poetry and music, in painting and sculpture, in 
architecture and decoration; but there have 
also been other periods, and some of consider- 
able length, when the world was accustomed to 
the finest exemplars of genius in each of those 
spheres. Not so with the art of clothing our- 
selves. Inthe modern world at least, we have 
seen no “ Augustan age” of habiliments. The 
costume of the ancient Greeks was indeed the 
perfection of utility and elegance, considered 
with reference to the climate and the surround- 
ing accessories. ‘The Romans managed to spoil 
it, as they did all the arts which they borrowed 
from their more delicately organised neighbours ; 
yet there was a senatorial dignity in the toga, 
and, when Cesar fell at the base of Pompey’s 
statue, his tailor had provided him with the 
means of doing so ina manner at once decent 
and majestical. The toga was the Oriental 
robe, which, as we see it represented in pic- 
tures of the old prophets and patriarchs, has 
an aspect extremely grand, simple, and impres- 
sive, the long sweep of the outline answering 
with a kind of visible harmony to the flow of 
the beard. 

Yet see with what fantastic ugliness of adorn 
ment—with what cumbrous weight of richness— 
many of the Eastern races have spoiled this fine 
ideal! In Europe it is the same, and the modern 
world has been far more conspicuous for its 
failures than the ancient. From time to time, 
some mode of dressing has come up, admirably 
suited to the people amongst whom it has 
made its appearance, well adapted to the climate 
and the conditions of modern life, graceful, easy, 
not beyond the means of the poor when taken 
in its simplicity, yet capable of receiving with- 
out injury the most gorgeous embellishments of 
wealth. But for every one of such costumes 
the world has had to endure at least twenty bad 
ones—dresses equally unsuited to rich and poor, 
ugly in their bare outline, and but ill disguised 
by any amount of lace and jewellery that might 
be heaped upon them. It is indeed a rule in 
many things, but especially in costume, that 
ugly fashions possess a greater vitality than 
beautiful fashions. The ugliness changes its 
modes and forms, but somehow contrives to 
maintain its essential principles. In our own 
country, for instance, we had at one time a 
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manner of dressing as graceful as that of the 
Hellenes, which, in fact, it greatly resembled : 
we allude to the tunics and mantles of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The thing was too good to last; and 
it has been extinct ever since the days of the 
Norman conquest, if, indeed, it did not succumb 
to continental fashions, in all but the lower 
orders, during the reign of dward the Con- 
fessor. 

Eccentricity of costume became frequent in 
this country after the Norman invasion. As 
early as the reign of William the Second, the 
old chronicler, William of Malmesbury, speaks 
of the “ extravagant dress” of the courtiers, and 
of “the fashion of shoes with curved points,” 
which seem to have been invented by one of the 
Earls of Anjou to conceal the deformity of his 
feet, but. which, like other ugly things, had such 
a tenacity of existence that they were found 
constantly reappearing for several centuries, 
notwithstanding various ordinances for their 
regulation or suppression. In the reign of 
Edward the Third, the ends were curved so 
high that golden chains were attached to them, 
and looped up to the knees; so that the con- 
querors of France literally went about in fetters 
of their own imposing. At an earlier period— 
viz. in the days of Edward the First—the 
ladies iad a fancy for muffling up their throats 
and the sides of their heads with some species 
of wrapper, as Welshwomen do even now. 
We see the fashion represented in the por- 
traits of Mrs. Siddons in Lady Constance. 
Mrs. Siddons, indeed, always appeared on 
the stage with a velvet band over the fore- 
head—for what reason, it would be hard to 
say. 
Te is a noticeable feature in the mutations 
of fashion, that the freaks of bad taste have 
been chiefly visible on the side of undue 
muffling of the person. No doubt, times 
Mave been when court ladies laid themselves 
open to the very contrary charge; but these 
are quite the exceptions. The tendency in 
the modern world, even in hot climates, has 
ney been to excess of clothing. This (in 

uropean countries, at least) was the result of 
Gothicism, the good and the evil of which 
sprang up equally from the absence of simplicity. 
On the favourable side we have to place that 
fantastic richness of ornament and glow of 
colour which give the splendour of a pageant to 
the domestic history of the feudal times; on the 
unfavourable side lies the tendency to wild ex- 
travagance and uncouth conceits. And this 
tendency survived the extinction of feudalism, 
and is dominant in many ways even yet. The 
male costume of the time of Shakespeare was 
gorgeous, but grotesque ; and female dress was 
never so atrocious. I]t is impossible to conceive 
anything more execrable, more thoroughly bar- 
barous, than the appearance of Queen Elizabeth 
in the portraits with which we are all familiar. 
Not only is the neck encircled with a stiff collar, 
and flanked by a rigid ruff, but the very head is 
backed by two preposterous = of muslin, 


spread out vampire-fashion; while the paltry 





little frizzled curls, twisted into angular knots, 
and loaded with jewels, are surmounted by a 
hat which covers nothing that need be covered, 
and a plume which seems to droop with the 
consciousness of its own absurdity. The fan- 
tastical, both in male and female costume, 
reached its height in that reign and the next. 
The peg-top trousers of the present day, unmanly 
as they are, in their assimilation of the male to 
the female figure, are nothing in comparison 
with the swelling, huge-hipped breeches of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These 
were stuffed out with horse-hair, wool, and flax, 
and seem to have made as great encroachments 
on the public space as the skirts of our better 
halves do now. In the early years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, it was actually found necessary to erect 
round the inside of the Houses of Parliament 
a scaffolding for the express accommodation of 
those noble lords and honourable members who 
were determined to be in the extreme of the 
fashion. The monstrosity went out of vogue in 
1565, but came in again in the reign of James 
the First. A sumptuary law was passed against 
these enormous “small-clothes ;” but of course 
it was frequently broken. 

A good story is told by an old author, to 
the effect that a man who was cited before a 
court of justice for offending against the inflated 
small-clothes’ law, declared that such garments 
formed his safest storehouse, and straightway 
produced from certain occult recesses sundry 
sheets, two tablecloths, ten napkins, four shirts, 
and abundance of linen and other necessaries ; 
adding, that he had yet great store which re- 
mained unshown. he story is of .course a 
joke, invented by some witty fellow of that time, 
who, if he lived now, would probably be a con- 
tributor to Punch, and an assistant to Mr. 
Leech in ridiculing the excesses of crinoline. 
Equally fantastic were the beards of the Shake- 
spearean epoch. ‘To twist and cut that stately 
ponies into the most quaint and ridiculous 
shapes was the great art of the barber. Wesee 
some strange specimens now-a-days; but they 
would look tame beside the oddities which men 
were pleased to carry about on their faces 
between two and three centuries ago. People 
fashioned their beards in much the same manner 
as they did the yew-trees and privet hedges in 
their gardens, and cared little for deformities if 
they could only hit upon something novel and 
peculiar. 

Perhaps the best modern costume ever seen 
in England was that of the more cultivated and 
less fanatical of the Puritans. Though sober, 
it was not formal, gloomy, nor drab-coloured ; 
and, while it was a good, honest, every-day dress, 
fit for the workshop, the study, and the battle- 
field, it was susceptible of no inconsiderable rich- 
ness upon occasion, and was at all times dignified 
and refined. We have had more splendid and 
more picturesque garments; none which have 
so admirably answered the rough necessities of 
modern life, while preserving a due regard to 
the graces of form. Yet the fashion was doomed 
to a speedy extinction in the gorgeous, but 
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meretricious, tastes introduced by Charles the 
Second on his return from France. The history 
of costume during the whole of the succeeding 
century, whether in the case of men or women, 
is simply a record of progressive degradation. 
Heavy and cumbersome in the reigns of Anne 
and of the first two Georges, though not with- 
out a certain courtly grandeur, it became simply 
tasteless, mean, and repulsive, under the swa 
of the third George. The wig and the coeked- 
hat are striking instances of the truth of what 
we have remarked, that fashions are long-lived 
in proportion to their stupidity and ugliness. 
The wig, under various forms, lasted for at least 
a hundred and thirty years, and was only over- 
thrown by the French revolution; the cocked- 
hat survives even to this day among our generals 
and admirals, and until recently among our 
beadles, though we believe the latter func- 
tionaries have now pretty generally discarded 
it. But perhaps the lowest depths of paltry 
shabbiness and fantastic deformity were reached 
at various periods during the first thirty years 
or so of the present century. When gentlemen 
wore pantaloons tied at the ankles with ribbon, 
shoes like dancing-pumps,-waistcoats that were 
too small, and dress-coats with collars that were 
too large,—and when ladies walked about with 
their waists under their armpits, and their hair 
rolled up into a succession of little curls like 
sausages—there must assuredly have existed 
every discouragement to the two sexes to fall 
in love with one another. 

Strange as it may seem, there can be no doubt 
that vanity has much to do with these hideous 
mistakes: The object with fashionable people 
is not so much to cultivate a feeling for artistic 
propriety and grace, as to call attention to what 
they consider their own perfections of counte- 
nance and person ; and whatever is singular in 
costume helps to do this. Hence, extravagance of 
embellishment and wild irregularity of outline ave 
rather welcomed than discouraged ; as the belles 
of the time of Addison: stuck little bits of black 
plaister on their faces—not because the spots 
were beautiful (for indeed their effect must. have 
been disgusting), but because they were a sort 
of standing advertisement of the fair cheeks on 
which’ they reposed. With the-same object, the 
Oriental damsel blackens the edges of her eye- 
lids with “‘kohl,” and-stains her hands and feet 
with “‘henna ;” and on this account have women, 
every now and then, taken an otherwise unac- 
countable pleasure in dressing like men. Pepys, 
in his Diary, under date June 11, 1665, says he 
found the ladies of honour clad in riding-habits 
that, but for the petticoat sweeping beneath, 
were in no respect different from the masculine 
garb—which,” says the garrulous observer, 
*“was an odd sight, and a sight that did not 
please me.” It was a fashion, however, that 
eame in again about 1780. The love of the 
“sensational” is another cause of eccentrici- 
ties in costume; and the desire for incessant 
ehange—a desire very naturally fostered by 
tailors, dressmakers, and mercers, since it 
“makes good for trade’— is yet another, 





seeing that, inasmuch as there are more 
ways of being wrong than of being right, 
there is a far greater variety of ugliness than 
of beauty. 

We are at the present moment going through 
a phase of extravagance which involves a great 
deal of bad taste. But it is at the French court 
that the tendency has found its most extreme de- 
velopment. ‘The fancy balls patronised by the 
fair Eugénie are fanciful indeed. Ladies are found 
doing the best they can to make themselves look 
like beehives and trees—trees of which the fruit, 
like those in the garden of Aladdin, are jewels. 
Others issue out of imitation hives, in the winged 
similitude of the little honey-makers ; while some 
try how near they can sail to the shores of inde- 
corum without positively suffering shipwreek. 
“ Salammbé,” with her airy robe, her arms bare 
to the shoulders, and her naked feet bound with 
golden sandals, seems as yet to have borne away 
the prize in this last respect. The Americans, 
who are never satisfied unless they can out- 
Herod Herod, appear to have been lately turn- 
ing their attention, notwithstanding the deadly 
realities of civil war, to the grotesque triumphs 
of the ball-room. If we may depend upon a 
paragraph which has recently performed the 
grand tour of the newspapers, they have hit 
upon an idea that promises to whip all creation. 
Some one has proposed to light up ladies with 
gas—literally, to make them their own illumina- 
tions! The gas is to be contained in an ele- 
gant little tank or meter, made of gold, and 
hidden among the seductive mysteries of the 
back hair. From the upper surface of this 
reservoir the jets would burst forth; and, the 
lady being duly charged with the inflammable 
vapour, would depart for the ball-room with the 
gas only just alight. Previous to entering the 
room, tlie husband, lover, or other gentle- 
man in attendance, would turn up the jet 
and the beauty would burst upon the upealied 
company in the full*blaze of her ‘splendour, 
surpassing even that princess in Ben Jonson, 
who 

—came in like starlight, hid with jewels 
That were the spoils of provinces. 


The conception may have originated in the 
custom prevalent among-South American ladies 
of impaling live fire-flies on pins, and wearing 
them about their evening dresses like burning 
gems; but there is a certain savage poetry in 
this practice, which the more northern con- 
trivance lacks. We have read a description in 
some book of travels of the starry glitter of those 
semi-Spanish belles, in the gauzy clouds of whose 
light vestures the imprisoned insects hang 
lambent and lucid; bm of the-slow fading of 
the golden brightness as the life that feeds it 
ebbs and sinks—“ paling its ineffectual fire,” 
not before the dawn of day, but before the dark- 
ness of extinction. The gas-meter may not pro- 
duce so splendid an effect, and, as we have said, 
the idea is less poetical—less fit for some proud, 
fierce, handsome queen, some Cleopatra or Semi- 
ramis; but at least it is free from cruelty, and 
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we do not know that any one has a right to 


suming their gas after so harmless and urbane a 
fashion. 





A SOUVENIR OF SOLFERINO. 
I, THE TRAVELLING AMATEUR. 

A citizen of Geneva, Monsicur J. Henry 
Dunant, has lately given to the world a startling 
book, Un Souvenir de Solferino, in which he 
details what he saw and did in the Lombard 
campaign, and what he would fain do now. The 
work, not originally intended to be published, 
was printed for private circulation only ; but in 
consequence of numerous applications, and as 2 
means of serving its purpose better, it was 
offered for sale, and is now in its third edition. 
As the author waited three years before com- 
mitting his recollections to paper, the horrors he 
relates are both softened and abridged by the 
delay; the reader, however, will allow that 
enough remain to justify M. Dunant in pressing 
the question both of the Aid to be given to 
Wounded Soldiers in Time of War, and of the 
Nursing to be bestowed upon them Immediately 
After an Engagement. 

M. Dunant evidently thinks that he has done, 
and is doing, nothing extraordinary. There is 
not a particle of self-glorification in his book. 
He writes simply, touchingly, and heartily ; and 
it will be strange if multitudes of benevolent 
hearts do not answer to his appeal. He witnessed 
the battle of Solferino; he also witnessed its 
results. A simple tourist, entirely stranger to 
and disinterested in the mighty struggle, he 
had the privilege, through a concourse of par- 
ticular circumstances, of being present at the 
stirring scenes he describes. Moreover, when 
the drama was played out, he did not quit the 
theatre at the fallof the curtain—the closing inof 
night. Heremained on the spot with a heroism far 
greater than that of the fiercest combatant, tend- 
ing and consoling, to the utmost of his strength, 
the disabled actors in the bloody tragedy. 

He went from bed to bed, from room to 
room, from hospital to hospital, unappalled by 
heartrending sufferings and loathsome stenches, 
doing his duty to all, irrespective of nation, as 
nurse of the wounded and comforter of the 

’ dying. Being clad all in white (the heat at that 
time was overpowering), he was known to the 
patients as Le Monsieur Blanc. When he 
passed through the thick ranks of prostrate 
soldiers, after the surgeon’s visit and the dis- 
tribution of soup, which produced a temporary 
calm of their nervous system, all eyes followed 
him. And nowonder. If he went to the right, 
every head was turned to the right; to the left, 
if he went to the left. They knew neither his 
name nor his nation; but, being a‘Genevese 
Swiss, French was his native tongue. “You 
see plainly enough that he is a Parisian,” said 
some. “ No,” replied others; “ he looks to me 
as if he came from the south.” “You belong 
to Bordeaux, don’t you, sir?” inquired a third. 


own province, or his own town. In the course 
of the following year he had the satisfaction of 
meeting, in Paris, and notably in the Rue de 
Rivoli, amputated and invalid soldiers who 
stopped him to express their gratitude for the 
care he had bestowed on them at Castiglione. All 
this is told without the slightest pretension, and 
with the only view of putting the question home, 
* Cannot you also go and do likewise?” 


‘Il. THE ORGIE OF BLOOD. 

Tue combined French and Sardinian forces 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, with about four hundred pieces of artillery. 
The Emperor of Austria had at his disposal, in 
Lombardy, nine corps d’armée, amounting in all 
to two hundred and fifty thousand men; but 
only seven corps were to enter into the engage- 
ment—that is, one hundred and seventy thousand 
men, supported by five hundred pieces of artillery. 
More than three hundred thousand men were, 
therefore, assembled for mutual destruction, ae- 
cording to rule, “with humanity and civilisa- 
tion.”* The numbers thus met for human 
butchery can only be realised to the imagina- 
tion by thinking of towns with populations of 
twenty or thirty thousand souls, and then multi- 
plying them mentally. The line of battle oc- 
cupied twelve miles of ground, and they fought 
for more than fifteen hours, that memorable I'ri- 
day, the 24th of June. 

The two contending armies had not expected 
to come to blows quite so soon. Each was in 
error respecting the movements of the adversary. 
‘The shock of meeting was a surprise to both. 
The Austrian army, after sustaining the fatigue 
of a difficult march during the whole night of 
the 23rd, had to-support, at break of day of the 
24th, the violent onslaught of the allied army, 
and to suffer excessive heat, as well as hunger 
and thirst; for, with the exception of a double 
ration of brandy, the greater part of the troops 
took no nourishment whatever during the ab 
of Friday. ‘The French army, which began to 
move with the dawn, had nothing but their morn- 
ing coffee. The exhaustion of the combatants, 
and especially of the unhappy wounded, was ex- 
treme at the close of that terrible battle. 

The first blows were struck amidst the diffi- 
culties of a ground entirely unknown to the 
allies. The oath army had to thread their 
way through plantations of mulberry-trees inter- 
laced with vines. ‘The soil was cut up by large 
dry ditches, and long walls of no great height, but 
very broad at their base. The horses had to 
climb over the walls and to leap the ditches. 

To check their advance, the Austrian artillery 
poursdown uponthem an incessant hailof bombs 

balls, and bullets. The smoke from the cannon 

the guns is intermingled with the dust and earth 


thrown up by such amultitude of projectilesstrik- 
ing the ground. The French brave the thunders 
of the batteries, in order to storm the. positions, 
which they are resolved to take at any price. 





* “Nous ferons la guerre avec humanité, avec © 


civilisation.”—General Trochu’s Proclamation, May 





Everybody would have it that he was of his 
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But it is during the torrid noontide heat that 
the struggle, which rages all around, gradually 
becomes fiercer and fiercer. Close columns of 
men rush, one against the other, with the im- 
petuosity of a torrent. French regiments en- 
gage, man to man, with the Austrian masses, 
which grow more and more numerous and 
menacing, aud which energetically sustain the 
attack, like walls of iron. Whole divisions 
deposit their knapsacks on the ground, to be 
freer in plying the enemy with the bayonet. 
If one battalion be repulsed, another takes its 
place immediately. Every hill, every eminence, 
every ridge of rock, is the scene of a series of 
obstinate combats. ‘The dead lie in heaps, in the 
ravines and on the rising ground. Austrians and 
allies trample each other underfoot, murder each 
other over bleeding corpses, fell each other 
with the butt-ends of their guns, fracture 
skulls, and rip up bellies with the sabre or the 
bayonet. No quarter is given; it is a butchery, 
a combat of wild beasts, furious and drunk with 
blood. The wounded defend themselves to the 
last extremity; those who have lost their arms, 
seize their adversary by the throat, and tear 
him with their teeth. The struggle is rendered 
still more fearful by the approach of a squadron 
of cavalry. It comes on at full gallop; the 
horses crush the dead and the dying, beneath 
their iron-shod feet; one poor wretch has his 
jaw carried away, another his skull fractured; a 
third, who might have been saved, had his chest 
crushed in. Shouts of rage and howlings of 
despair are overpowered by the neighing of the 
horses. The artillery sweeps past, following the 
cavalry at the top of its speed. It forces a 
passage through the dead and the living, indis- 
criminately scattered over the ground; brains 
are spattered about, limbs are broken and brayed, 
the ground is saturated with blood, and the plain 
is bestrewn with fragments of human bodies. 

The Austrian positions are excellent; they 
are intrenched in the houses and the churches of 
Medola, Solferino, and Cavriana. But nothing 
checks, or suspends, or diminishes, the carnage ; 
there is wholesale slaughter, and slaughter in 
detail; every hollow ual slope is carried by the 
bayonet ; standing-ground is disputed foot by 
foot. Villages are torn from the enemy, house 
after house, farm after farm ; each one of them 
necessitates a siege; the doors, the windows, 
and the court-yards are a frightful pell-mell of 
throat-cutting. 

The French grape-shot causes fearful disorder 
in the Austrian masses; it covers the hills with 
corpses, and extends its ravages to prodigious 
distances, even to the remote reserves of the 
German army. But, if the Austrians give way 
a little, they only do so step by step, and very 
soon resume the offensive. Their ranks re-form 
incessantly, to be shortly broken up again. The 
wind raises a deluge of dust with which the plain 
is inundated ; its clouds are so thick as to darken 
the air and blind the combatants. Ifthere seems 
to be a lull in the strife here and there, it 
soon breaks out again with increased violence. 
Fresh reserves of Austrians’ immediately fill 





the gaps made in their ranks by the fury of 
attack, which is as obstinate as it is murderous. 
The Zouaves rush forward, bayonet in hand, 
bounding like tigers, and uttering wild cries. 
The French cavalry dashes against the Austrian 
cavalry; Hussars transfix Uhlans, and Uhlans 
tear Hussars to pieces. The herses, excited by 
the ardour of combat, themselves participate 
their riders’ fury, and madly bite the horses of 
the enemy. At some points the rage is such 
that, powder and shot being exhausted, and 
muskets broken, the soldiers pound each other 
with stones, and fight in single combat, man to 
man. The Croats cut the throats of all who 
fall into their clutches; they put the wounded 
to death, knocking them on the head with the 
butts of their guns: while the Algerian sharp- 
shooters (whose ferocity their leaders are unable 
to restrain) retaliate in the same way on the 
dying Austrians, whether officers or private 
soldiers, and rush into the thickest of the fray 
with savage howlings. The strongest positions 
are taken, lost, and retaken, to be again lost 
and reconquered. Everywhere, men are falling 
by thousands, mutilated, riddled through and 
through with bullets, mortally wounded by all 
sorts of projectiles. 

The spectator posted on the heights which 
environ Castiglione, observes that Solferino, by 
its position, has become the turning-point of the 
battle. Who shall obtain possession of it? The 
French officers, ever pushing forward, waving 
their swords in the air, and drawing on by their 
example the soldiers who follow them, are deci- 
mated at the head of their battalions. The 
orders they wear, and their epaulettes, make 
them a mark for the Tyrolese sharpshooters. 
Lieutenant de Guiseul, who carries the flag of 
a regiment of the line, is surrounded with his 
battalion by a force ten times superior; struck 
by a shot, he rolls on the ground, pressing to 
his breast his precious trust. A sergeant seizes 
the flag, to save it from falling into the enemy’s 
hands ; his head is carried away by a canuon- 
ball. A captain who clutches the staff, a mo- 
ment afterwards stains with his blood the stan- 
dard, which is broken and torn. All who carry 
it, whether subalterns or soldiers, fall in turn; 
but the living and the dead form around it a 


rampart with their bodies. The glorious relic | 


at last remains, all shattered and mutilated, in 
the hands of a sergeant-major of Colonel Abat- 
tucci’s regiment. 

At Guidizzolo, Prince Charles of Windisch- 
gratz, an Austrian colonel, braves certain death 
by attempting, at the head of his regiment, to 
retake and carry the strong position of Casa 
Nuova. Mortally wounded, he still commands. 
His soldiers sustain him; they carry him in 
their arms; they remain motionless under a 
shower of buliets, forming thus a last shelter 
around him. They are certain of being killed ; 
but they will not abandon their colonel, who soon 
breathes his last. 

At the attack of Monte Fontana, the Algerian 
sharpshooters are decimated, their colonels, ‘Laure 
aud Herment, are killed, a great number of their 
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officers fall; all which only redoubles their fury. 
They excite each other to avenge these deaths, 
and rush down upon their enemies with the rage 
of the African, and the fanaticism of the Mus- 
sulman, massacring them with the frenzy of 
bloodthirsty tigers. The Croats throw them- 
selves on the ground, hide in ditches, allow 
their adversaries to come close upon them, and 
then suddenly starting up, shoot them dead 
point blank. 

At San Martino, an officer of Bersaglieri, 
Captain Pallavicini, is wounded. His soldiers 
take him in their arms and carry him to a chapel, 
where his wounds receive a slight dressing. 
But the Austrians, repulsed for a moment, 
return to the charge, and force their way into 
the chapel. The Bersaglieri, too few in number 
to resist, abandon their chief. Immediately, the 
Croats, seizing big stones which they find at the 
door, beat in the captain’s skull. Their tunics 
are bespattered with his brains. 

A sub-lieutenant of the line has his left arm 
broken by a Biscayan, and the blood flows 
abundantly from his wound. Sitting under a 
tree, he is taken aim at by a Hungarian soldier. 
But the assailant is stopped by one of his officers, 
who, drawing near to the young Frenchman, 
compassionately takes his hand, and orders him 
to be carried to a less dangerous spot. 

The cantiniéres (female sutlers) advance, like 
well-seasoned troopers, under the enemy’s fire. 
They raise the poor wounded soldiers, who 
eagerly beg for water, and they are themselves 
wounded while administering drink and apply- 
ing bandages. Perhaps these heroic women are 
the same afterwards burnt by the Mexicans (on 
the 9th of June, 1862), fastened by chains to 
powder-carts. 

Horses, more humane than their riders, at 
every step avoid treading underfoot, the victims 
of this furious and frenzied battle. An officer 
of the Foreign Legion is laid low by a bullet. 
His dog, warmly attached to him, whom he 
had brought from Algeria, and who was the 
favourite of the whole battalion, was by his 
side. Carried on by the rush of the troops, 
he also is struck by a bullet, a few paces fur- 
ther; but he summons strength enough to drag 
himself back again, and die upon his master’s 
body. In another regiment, a goat, adopted by 
a voltigeur and petted by his comrades, mounts 
with impunity to the assault of Solferino 
through a heavy shower of grape-shot and 
bullets. 

What multitudes of brave soldiers are not 
arrested by their first wound, but continue to 
march forward until a second shot prostrates 
them, and renders them impotent for further 
strife! Elsewhere, whole battalions, exposed 
to amurderous fire, are obliged to await, motion- 
less, the order to advance, aud are forced to 
remain quiet spectators, boiling with impatience. 


Ill. THE PRICE OF THE ORGIE. 


Nature can bear the horrid spectacle no 
longer. The sky is darkened; thick clouds 
obscure the horizon; the winds are let loose 





with fury, and break the branches of the 
trees. A cold rain, driven by the hurricane, 
or rather a veritable water-spout, deluges the 
combatants, already exhausted by hunger and 
fatigue, at the same time that gusts and whirl- 
winds of dust blind the soldiers, who thus have 
the elements for their common enemy. The 
Austrians, beaten by the storm, nevertheless 
rally at the voice of their officers; but, at about 
five o’clock, human fury on both sides is for- 
cibly suspended by torrents of rain, by hail, 
lightning, thunder, and darkness. 

During the whole of the action, the head of 
the house of Hapsburg displays remarkable calm- 
ness and presence of mind; but as there is no 
longer any hope of forcing the position of the 
allies, a general retreat is ordered. Worse than 
that, at several points panic seizes the German 
troops; with some regiments, retreat is changed 
into utter rout. In vain their officers, who have 
fought like lions, try to restrain them. Exhorta- 
tions, insults, sabre-strokes—nothing can stop 
them. The very soldiers who have bravely borne 
the brunt of the battle, now prefer to let them- 
selves be struck and railed at, rather than not run 
away. The Emperor of Austria is in deep despair. 
While contemplating this scene of desolation, 
tears stream down his cheeks. His aides-de-camp 
have great difficulty in persuading him to quit 
Volta and proceed to Valeggio. ‘The Austrian 
officers, in their consternation, expose themselves 
to death, out of rage and despair. Several kill 
themselves in the intensity of their grief, not 
choosing to survive their fatal defeat. The 
majority only rejoin the regiments, covered with 
their own or their enemies’ blood. 

The Austzian stragglers were got together 


and conducted to Valeggio. The roads were_ 


covered, either with baggage belonging to the 
different troops, or with the equipages of bridges 
and artillery reserves, which crowded together 
and upset one another iu their hurry to reach the 
narrow passage of Valeggio. Much was saved by 
the rapid construction of flying bridges. The 
first convoys, composed of men but slighily 
wounded, began to enter Villafranca; the more 
seriously wounded soldiers followed them ; and 
throughout the whole of this sad night, the ar- 
rivals were enormous in number, The doctors 
dressed their wounds, supported them with a 
little refreshment, and sent them on by railwa 
to Verona, where the crowd became frightful 
But, although the army in its retreat took with 
it all the wounded it could possibly transport in 
the vehicles at its command, what numbers of 
unfortunates were left abandoned on the blood- 
sodden ground! 

Towards the close of the day, when the shades 
of twilight were stealing over the vast field of 
carnage, not a few French officers and soldiers 
sought, here and there, a countryman, a com- 
patriot, a friend. Ifthey found an acquaintance, 
they knelt beside him, tried to revive him, 
pressed his hand, stanched his blood, or bound 
a handkerchief round his fractured limb; but no 
water was to be had to refresh the poor sufferer. 
What floods of silent tears were shed that 
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lamentable evening, when all false self-glorifica- 
tion, all fear of human opinion, were put aside! 

During ‘the action, temporary hospitals had 
been established in the farms, houses, churches, 
and convents of the neighbourhood, and even in 
the open air, under the shade of trees. There, 
the officers. wounded in the morning received 
a slight dressing, and, after them, the subal- 
terns and soldiers. All the French surgeons dis- 
played indefatigable devotion; several did not 
allow themselves a moment’s rest for more than 
four-and-twenty hours. Two of them, who were 
under the orders of Dr. Méry, the head surgeon 
of the Garde, had so many limbs to amputate 
and wounds: to dress; that they fainted. In 
another hospital, one: of their colleagues, worn 
out with fatigue, was obliged, in order to con- 
tinue his duties, to get his arms sustained by a 
couple of soldiers. 

During a battle, a red streamer, raised on high, 
indicates: the position of the wounded or the 
ambulances of the regiments engaged in action; 
and, by a tacit and mutual agreement, shots are 
not fired in that direction. Nevertheless, bomb- 
shells sometimes reach those places, and do not 
spare either the attendants, or the waggons laden 
with bread, wine, and meat to make broth for the 
sick. Wounded soldiers who are still able to walk, 
betake themselves, without further aid, to the 
ambulances; the others. are carried there by 
means of litters or handbarrows, weakened as 
they often are by loss of blood and the continued 
privation of all assistance. 

The heights which stretch from Castiglione 
to Volta, sparkle with thousands of fires, fed 
with the wreck of Austrian waggons, and with 
branches of trees, torn off by the storm or by 
cannon-balls. At these, the soldiers dry their 
clothes, and fall asleep, overcome with weariness, 
on the stones or on the ground. But those who 
are safe and sound cannot yet take repose ; they 
must go and find water, to make soup and coffee, 
after passing the day without. food and rest. 

What touching episodes, what bitter disap- 
—- of every description! Whole batta- 

ions are without provisions. There are com- 
— who had been ordered to throw off their 

psacks, and who consequently are in want of 
everything. Elsewhere, it is water which is de- 
ficient ; and the thirst is so intense that officers 
and men betake themselves to muddy pools, 
half filled with clotted blood. Some hussars, re- 
turning to their bivouac, between ten and eleven 
o’clock at night, because they were obliged to 
fetch water and wood from great distances, met 
with so many dying men on their way, entreating 
them for drink, that they emptied almost all their 
cans in fulfilling this charitable duty. Still, their 
coffee is prepared at last ; but itis scarcely ready, 
before shots being heard in the distance, the 
alarm is given. Instantly the hussars jump 
on horseback and gallop off in that direction, 
without having time to drink their coffee, which 
is spilt in the tumult. They soon discover 
that what they had taken for the enemy return- 
ing to the charge, were shots fired by the French 
outposts on their own men seeking for wood 


= 





and water, whom the sentinels mistook for 
Austrians. 

After this alarm, the harassed cavalry soldiers 
returned to throw themselves-on the ground and 
sleep out the rest of the night; but they could 
not get back without falling in with numbers 
of wounded, who all begged for water. A 
Tyrolese, who lay not far from their bivouae, 

dressed them with supplications which could 
not be granted ; for water was absolutely want- 
ing. Next morning, they found him dead, with 
his foaming mouth full of earth; his swollen 
face all green and black. He had been writh- 
ing in dreadful convulsions till morning, and the 
nails of his clenched hands were turned back. 
No one can paint the agonies of that night. 

The sun of the 25th rose on one of the most 
frightful spectacles imagination can conceive. 
The field of battle is everywhere covered with 
the bodies of men and horses; the roads, the 
ditches, the ravines, the thickets, the meadows, 


are strewn with dead men; the environs of | 


Solferino literally swarm with dead. The fields 
are ravaged, the wheat and maize trampled 
down, the hedges. levelled, the orchards de- 
stroyed, and from distance to distance there are 
— of blood. The villages are deserted, and 

ar the marks of musketry, grenades, and 
bomb-shells. The walls are cracked or split, or 
battered in. The inhabitants, who have passed 
nearly twenty hours concealed in their cellars, 
without light and without victuals, begin to 
_ out; and their air of stupor testifies to 
the fright they have undergone. Around Sol- 
ferino, especially in the cemetery, the ground is 
scattered with guns, knapsacks, caps, girdles, 
cans, every article of equipment, and with 
tattered garments stained with blood, as well as 
with fragments of broken arms. 

The unhappy. wounded, who are taken up 
during the whole of the day, are livid, pale, 
prostrated in strength. Some, aeeney those 
who have been severely mutilated, have a stupid 
look, as if they were stunned. They fix upon 
you their haggard eyes, without appearing to 
understand what you say to them; but this 
apparent prostration does not prevent their 
being acutely conscious of their sufferings. 
Others are restless, and agitated by a nervous 
rocking to and fro, or a convulsive trembling. 
Others, with gaping wounds in which inflam- 
mation is already commencing, are mad with 
pain; they entreat to be put out of their 
misery, and with contracted features writhe in 
the grasp of coming death. Further on, are 
wretches who not only have been struck by 
balls and exploded shells, but whose arms and 
legs have been broken by the wheels of artil- 
lery which have passed over their bodies. At 
many spots, the dead are ee by thieves, 
who do not even respect the wounded still sur- 
viving. The Lombard peasants are especially 
greedy after shoes, which they brutally pull off 
the dead men’s swollen feet. The want of water 
is more and more felt. The ditches are dry ; the 
soldiers in general have nothing to appease their 
thirst but unwholesome and brackish fluid; and 
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wherever a spring is found, sentinels with loaded 
arms reserve it for the use of the sick. Near 
Cavriana, a stinking pool is the only source 
of water for twenty thousand artillery and ca- 
valry horses during.a couple of days. Wounded 
horses, who have lost their riders and have been 
wandering about all night, drag themselves 
towards groups of their comrades, from whom 
they seem to beg aid. Their sufferings are 
shortened with a bullet. 

Among the dead, the countenances of some 
are calm; they are soldiers who, struck sud- 
denly, were killed on the spot. But a great 
number remain twisted by the agony of the 
death-struggle, with their limbs stiffened, their 
bodies covered with livid spots, their hands 
clutching the ground, their eyes unnaturally 
staring, their moustaches bristling, and a sinister 
and convulsive grin exposing their closed teeth. 

Three days and niglits were spent in burying 
the bodies that remained on the field of battle; 
but on such a wide-spread area many men who 
happened to be concealed in ditches, or deep 
furrows, or screened by thickets and unlevel 
ground, were not perceived until some time 
afterwards. They gave out, as did also the 
horses who perished, a most offensive stench. 

In the French army, a certain number of 
soldiers per company are designated to take 
note of and bury the dead. Usually, those of 
the same corps collect the remains of their com- 
panions in arms. They take down the number 
marked on the man’s linen and accoutrements, 
and then, aided in their painful duty by the 
Lombard peasants, who are paid for the services 
they render, they deposit the body with its cloth- 
ing in a common grave. Unhappily, in the hurry 
and confusion inseparable from such a task, and 
through carelessness and gross neglect on the 
7 of the peasants, there is every reason to 
elieve that more than one living man was buried 
with the dead. The decorations, money, watches, 
letters, and papers found on the officers, are after- 
wards sent to their families; but with such a 
mass of bodies to bury, it is not always possible 
to accomplish this accurately. 


IV. THE AMATEUR’S TASK. 


On Saturday, the number of convoys of 
wounded sent to Castiglione becomes so con- 
siderable that the administration, the inhabi- 
tants, and the detachment of troops left there, 
are absolutely insufficient to relieve such a mass 
of misery. Then commence scenes as lament- 
able as those of yesterday, only totally different 
in kind. There is water and there are provi- 
sions, and yet the patients die of hunger and 
thirst ; there is lint in abundance, but there are 
not enough hands to apply it to the wounds. 
Well or ill, a volunteer service must be organised, 
which is anything but easy amidst such disorder. 

The 25th, 26th, and 27th, were days of suf- 
fering and agony. The wounds, envenomed by 
the heat and the dust, and by the want of water 
and attention, became more painful; mephitic 
exhalations infected the air, in spite of the efforts 
of the intendance; and the insufficient number 





of assistants and servants was cruelly felt—for, 
every quarter of an hour, fresh batches of 
wounded arrived. On the floors of the hos- 
pitals and churches, lay, side by side, sufferers of 
all nations—Frenchmen, Arabs, Germans, Sla- 
vonians. Some, thrust into the recesses of side- 
chapels, could not stir in the narrow space 
they occupied. Oaths, blasphemies, and cries 
which no words can render, resounded beneath 
the roofs of sanctuaries. ‘ Ah, monsieur! how 
I suffer!” some of them groaned to the Amateur. 
** We are abandoned and left to die miserably ; 
and yet we fought well.” 

In spite of the fatigue they have endured, and 
the nights they have passed without sleep, repose 
is unattainable. In their distress, they implore 
for medical assistance, or fall in their despair 
into convulsions, which terminate in locked-jaw 
anddeath. Of some, the faces are blackened by 
the number of flies settled on their wounds; of 
some, the bloody clothing is filled with maggots. 
One soldier has a broken jaw, and his burning 
tongue protrudes from his mouth; he struggles 
to rise, and cannot. The Man in White moistens 
his lips and applies lint soaked in cold water, to 
his tongue. Another soldier has his nose and 
lips slashed away by a sabre-cut; unable to 
speak, and half-blinded, he makes imploring 
signs with his hand. Le Monsieur Blane gives 
him drink, and pours a few drops of pure water 
on his bloody face. A third, with his skull cleft, 
is expiring on the flagstones of the church ; his 
companions in misery push him aside with their 
feet, because he impedes the passage. Le Mon- 
sieur Blanc protects his last moments, and 
spreads a handkerchief over the poor head which 
still moves feebly. ‘Don’t leave me to die!” 
exclaimed ome | who, after grasping his hand 
violently, expired as soon as that factitious 
strength abandoned them. A young corporal, 
twenty years of age, with a bullet in his left side, 
said, with tears in his eyes, “ Ab, monsieur, if 
you could write to my father, and tell him to com- 
fort my mother !” M. Dunant took the address 
of his parents, and, a few minutes afterwards, 
he had ceased to live. An old sergeant, with 
several stripes, said, with a sad and bitter ac- 
cent, “If I had been attended to sooner, I 
might have lived. As it is, I shall be a dead 
_ to-night.” And he did die during the 

ight 


But what, it may be asked, is the use of 
dwelling on such scenes of desolation? Why 
should the reader’s feelings be so shocked? The 
question is natural, but may be replied to by 
asking another. Are there no means of founding, 
throughout Europe, VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES FOR 
THE HELP OF THE WOUNDED IN WAR? 

Since we are obliged to renounce the hopes 
and wishes of the Peace Society; since men 
continue to kill each other, without entertaining 
personal hatred; since the height of glory, in war, 
is to exterminate the greatest possible number 
of fellow-creatures; since it is held, as Comte 
Joseph de Maistre affirms, that ‘ war is divine ;” 
since instruments of destruction, more terrible 
than those we already possess, are being in- 
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vented from day to day, with a perseverance 
worthy of a better object; and since the in- 
ventors of those murderous engines are encou- 
raged by the majority of European states, who 
strive which shall be the most formidably armed ; 
Why not profit by an interval of comparative 
calm and tranquillity, to resolve a question of 
such immense importance both in a humane and 
a Christian point of view? Societies of this 
kind, once constituted, and having a permanent 
existence, would remain in some sort inactive in 
time of peace; but they would be there, ready 
organised, in the eventuality of war breaking 
out. It would be their duty to gain the goo 
will of the authorities of the country which gives 
them birth, and to solicit from the sovereigns 
of belligerent powers permissions and facilities 
requisite for carrying out their good work. 
Such societies, therefore, ought to have, as 
members of their head committee, men of known 
respectability. The committee would appeal to 
every philanthropic person who would consent 
to devote himself temporarily to the work; 
which would consist, first, in affording (in co- 
operation with the military intendances ; that 
is, with their aid and under their direction in 
ease of need) assistance and nursing on a field 
of battle, while the conflict is still raging. Se- 
condly, in continuing, in hospitals, the care of the 
wounded, until their complete recovery. Such 
spontaneous devotion would be met with more 
frequently and easily than is generally imagined ; 
and many persons, once sure of being useful, and 
assured of their power of doing good, would be 
willing, even at their own expense, to fulfil, for 
a short time, so eminently benevolent a task. 

There are plenty of historical examples to 
prove that a sufficiency of self-devoted persons 
may fairly be reckoned on. The name of John 
Howard is not forgotten. The image of Miss 
Nightingale traversing by night, with a little 
lamp in “her hand, the vast dormitories of mili- 
tary hospitals, and taking note of the state of 
each patient in order to procure him the most 
pressing requisites, is vividly fresh in the me- 
mory of many a soldier. 

If organised parties of volunteer nurses, male 
and female, had been present at Castiglione on 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th of June—or at Brescia, 
or at Mantua, or at Verona—what incalculable 
good they would have done! They would have 
rendered enormous service in the fatal night be- 
tween Friday and Saturday, when groans and 
melting supplications were uttered by thousands 
of wounded men, who, in addition to the acutest 
pains, were suffering the inexpressible torments 
of thirst. 

If there had been sufficient help at hand to 
take up the wounded on the plains of Medola, 
and at the bottom of the ravines of San Martino, 
and on the ridges of Monte Fontana and the 
mamelons of Solferino, the poor soldier would 


not have been left on the 24th for long lon 
hours, in fearful pain and the still worse drea 
of being abandoned, to make useless signals 
with his hand entreating the litter to be brought 
in that direction. Nor would there have been 
incurred the horrible chance, next day, of burying 
the living with the dead. Nor would the dying 
soldiers, who were forsaken of all, in the ambu- 
lances of Castiglione and the hospitals of Brescia 
(and many of whom had no one to speak to, who 
could understand their language), have rendered 
their last sigh with curses und blasphemies, if 
they had had any one about them capable of 
listening to and consoling them. Sympathy has 
a marvellous healing power. - During the war of 
Italy, some soldiers were seized with home sick- 
ness to such a degree, that without any other dis- 
ease or any wound whatever, they died of it. 

A task of this nature is unsuited for hirelings, 
who are repulsed by disgust, or rendered un- 
feeling, harsh, and indolent, by fatigue. On the 
other hand, immediate succour is all-important ; 
the patient who might be saved to-day, cannot 
be saved to-morrow. Loss of time leaves the 
door open to gangrene; and gangrene speedily 
secures its prey. enero. there is a cry- 
ing need of male and female volunteer nurses— 
of diligent persons, prepared and trained to the 
duties, and who, recognised and approved by the 
leaders of the militant armies, will he aided and 
supported in their mission. The number of 
persons attached to military ambulances is always 
insufficient, and would still be so were it doubled 
or tripled. It is impossible to avoid having re- 
course to foreign assistance. Let such assist- 
ance, then, be there, ready prepared to hand. 
To carry out this good work practically, a cer- 
tain number of persons must devote themselves 
to it heart and soul; but it certainly will not be 
stopped for want of money. In time of war, 
every one will contribute his mite in answer to 
appeals from the committee. The difficulty does 
not lie there ; but the whole question rests on 
the serious preparation of the work, and the 
establishment of the societies themselves. 

If the terrible means of destruction now at 
the disposal of nations have a tendency, as is 
supposed, to shorten the duration of future wars, 
individual battles, on the contrary, are only all 
the more murderous. And, in the present state 
of things, no one can tell how suddenly war may 
break out, in one direction or another. 
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